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gressive agriculture to an ever-increasing 
clientage that it offers extraordinary in- 
dutcements to get new readers, believing 
that the great majority obtained will re- 
main permanent subscribers. There would 
be more readers of agricultural papers if 
their advantages to the farmer were bet- 
ter understood, and that they may see 
these advantages we offer the RURAL 
* WORLD to new readers at less than the 
actual cost of the paper. Every one, there- 
fore, is invited to send in new names at 
any time at this low price—but prefer- 
¥ two or more at a time, For renew- 
however, the price remains at one 

 \.. doliar unless @ new subscriber is sent, 


when the two may be received for one 
dollar. 4 . ' us 
dete Stae - RS Ti ni ted 
to r) ¥ 0 
The value 


tates of the British markets ft 
proce ~ is shown by the following state- 
ment: For the five fiscal years beginning 
with 1894 the average value of the agricul- 
tural exports from the United States 
reached the enormous sum of $663,536,201 
annually. Of this amount $403,963,864 worth 
was purchased by the British people 
yearly. The nation standing next to the 
United Kingdom in the value of our farm 
products purchased is Germany, which 
took an average of $96,320,274 worth yearly. 
France comes third, taking $43,988,790 
worth a year, while no other nation took 
as much as five per cent of our exports of 
farm products, A little consideration of 
these figures will probably suggest to 
some minds that the continued existence 
of England on the map of the world is of 
some importance to the farmers of our 
land at least. 


——— 

We are pleased to note in last week's 
issue of the “State Tribune,” Jefferson 
City, a strong editorial under the caption 
“Must the farmer pay for good roads?’ 
The position taken by the “State Tribune 
on this question is identical with that of 
the RURAL WORLD, as has been set 
forth frequently in these columns. The 
country roads are no more to be relegated 
to the care of farmers, they to be bur- 
dened with the cost of improvement and 
maintenance, than are the country schools 
or else that is for the general 
good. There is no improvement in which 
everybody, whether residents of town or 
country, is more vitally interested than in 
country roads, for it is by them that the 
food which sustains human life must, in 
great measure, reach the people. The new 
road law which is just now going into ef- 
fect in the state is defective in that it is 
built on the assumption that only farmers 
are benefited by good roads and must pay 
for them, and, therefore, must have the 
care of them. 

MY LUCK. 


“Tt’s just my luck,” is frequently heard 
when a horse gets hurt on a wire fence or 
a hog dies of cholera or any other calam!- 
ty befalls one. Or “he is lucky!” is as- 
serted of the man who has a fairly good 
field of wheat, when many of his neigh- 
bors are plowing up their wheat fields be- 
they would not be worth harvest- 
“It beats all how lucky some men 
” gaid one farmer to another, “my 
neighbor Jones has had good corn crops 
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SPECIAL OFFER. 

While the regular subscription price for 
the RURAL WORLD will remain at one 
dollar per year, yet, in order to more than 
double our present circulation for the 
year 1900 we have determined for a brief 
period to allow all of our present sub- 
scribers to renew their sbscriptions by 
sending the name of a NEW subscriber 
with their own for one dollar—thus get- 
ting two papers for one year for only on’ 
dollar. In all cases, however, the 

tional name or names must be new sub- 
scribers. Renewals will not be received 
at fifty cents, except when accompanied 
by a new subscriber. Two NEW stib- 
scribers at the same time, however, will 
be received for one year for one 
dollar. New subscribers can also send ad- 
ditional new subscribers on the same 
terms. This is below the actual 
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cost of the paper. But so xi 
are we to have the RURAL WORLD en- 
ter tens of thousands of new homes that 


hence this special offer. We hope to have 
100,000 subscribers on our list for 1900. 





to one’s own advantage. T. B. Terry is 
an example of a successful farmer 





“O, it’s my luck.” The kernel of the nut 
isin the fact that good luck means hard 
work and plenty of it added to a right 
conception of what farming is. All the 
hard work in the world is not simply that 
of the muscles. Do some hard thinking 
and see if your “luck” will not mean abil- 
ity to meet emergencies and being ready 
to do so. 


FOR MORE THAN FORTY YEARS 
They Have Read the RURAL WORLD. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I enclose the 
sum of $1 in payment for the renewal of 
my subscription for one year and a new 
subscription to bessent to B. F. Bouton. 
Mr. Bouton is one of the substantial 
farmers of Labette Co., interested in pro- 
gressive agriculture, and will, perhaps, 
prove a permanent addition to your list. 
The RURAL WORLD has been in our 
family upwards of 40 years and this year 
it will enter the homes of three brothers, 
including myself, whose farms adjoin. 
Sincerely, J. O. BEEMAN. 
Cherokee Co., Kan. 








AN ALABAMA LETTER. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I have been a 
reader of the RURAL WORLD now only 
one year, and I candidly say that when 
it first came to my desk I only once in a 
while picked it up, but I got to looking 
at it oftener and by this time I would not 
miss a copy of it for the price of it one 
year. This possibly does not sound right 
to some people but the reason I say this 
is from the fact I never read a copy of it 
without finding something in it that is 
worth a dollar to any man. Not long 
ago I read an article by a lady who was 
making a vacation trip to the far west 
that was worth a dollar to the wisest of 
people. ¥ 

A few days ago I decided to renew my 
subscription and the first neighbor I went 
to, went in “cahoots” with me and we 
sent the dollar. I have seen letters in the 
RURAL WORLD from nearly everywhere 
but Alabama, and I am here to tell you 
that Alabama is too good a state to be 
left out in the cold that way, so I hope I 


trict only, but not so. The fact is, I have 
just started to farming, and I guess all 
will smile at me for pity’s sake, if no 
other sake. But I have gone at it with a 
resolution that does not know failure. If 
I am to tell the history of myself, I have 
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ms would, but by proper 
management it would soon be made to 
yield splendid crops. Some of our land 
here grows fine clover and I believe we 
have a great deal of land that would 
grow alfalfa. I am going to try two 
acres if some one will tell me when and 
how to seed it. 
Most of the farmers in my neighborhood 
raise cotton for a living, but the up-to- 
date and prosperous farmer raises cattle, 
hogs and corn. We have any amount of 
land that makes 40 and 50 bushels of corn 
per acre. You can buy good farms for 
from % to $15 per acre; the very best 
farms at the latter price. Then you don’t 
have snow a month at a time, and winters 
six months long. We have good schools 
in the towns and cities and three and 
six month terms of school all through 
the country. I live eighteen miles from 
a town of 13,000 people. 

I want to buy a Red Durham bull and a 
half dozen heifers and then I am done 
shipping stock, for freight is very high on 
live stock, in less than car loads. I have 
said about one-tenth of what I want to 
say, but if this misses the waste basket I 
will from time to time tell the readers 
of this noble paper all about my Alabama 
country and make a iot of them wish they 
were here to help me start my stock farm 
of pure breeds, for they are a thing un- 
known in this part of the state with a few 
exceptions. M. Z, RAMSEY. 

Calhoun Co., Ala. 

The foregoing letter was received a 
number of weeks ago, but it has been 
somewhat delayed by the press of much 
matter we have on hand. It is a good let- 
ter and will interest many RURAL 
WORLD readers, who will be pleased to 
hear frequently from Mr. Ramsey. 





TOBACCO GROWING IN ARKANSAS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The culture 
of tobacco in this section, if taken hold of 
by some experienced producers of Mis- 
souri or other tobacco raising locality, 
would be found as profitable as it can pos- 
sibly be anywhere. Much of our bottom 
land consists of a sandy loam and a large 
propotion of our upland is of the same 
nature, only lighter. Both have been 
tested and produce the very best of the 
light leaf, equal to the best of the Con- 
it leaf used for wrappers, one of 
most valuable qualities of tobacco 

in our country. All it needs is to 
taken hold of by experienced tobacco 
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Like the Irish potato and many other 
products now raised for the general mar- 
ket, tobacco was always grown here for 





CARROLL CO., N. W. MO.—We had a 
white Christmas this year, it having 
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what constitutes oo food. “Now, 
I do not claim to everything, for I 
can learn every what I do know 
IT am willing to to the readers’ in- 
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payne in at glad to say I 
won one a now, perhaps, 
nee Wation to produce 155 
bushels of corn on @: of ground 
will be of interest x readers of 
this excelient farm 
over the grou: v iias ails boone te 
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Hom: aking Droke it 2% inch- 
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On May 16 I planta white pearl corn 3% 
feet apart in rows gnd 18 inches apart in 
After | root sprouts one to 
two inchel [ harrowed the soil 
again; and.Aga en corn began to 
show igh the spill, It was then left 
until it was @lx to @ght in height, 
then nging the soil to 
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mellow on top. 
The suckers were all removed from the 
stalks and only producing stalks left. This 


in your corn yield. A foul field is a repre- 
sentation of something “‘wanted.” 

White pear! corn is a variety that is of 
small cob, deep grain and a quality noted 
for its great weight. This corn is of pearly 
white in all sections of the grain, hence 
the name; it is a great ylelder, an early 
variety and full of oil, hence the weight. 
It is firm and compact on cob, not loose. 

The crop was picked September 23, 1899. 

If any reader would like to ask any 
questions write and ask them and I will 
favor you with an answer to the best of 
my ability. EDW. BURROUGHS. 

El Paso, Ill. 

The foregoing well illustrates the value 
to a farmer of a good education. Mary 
farmers succeed reasonably well without 
the help of a scientific education, but with 
it far greater success would have been at- 
tained. Mr. Burroughs graduated from 
the Illinois State University at Cham- 
paign, and is a success along other lines 
besides corn-growing. The finest of thor- 
oughbred stock and poultry can be seen 
any day on his farm. 


NOTES FROM THE CLIFF. 


Items of News, Agricultural and Other- 
wise, From the Two Counties of 
Effingham and Fayette. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: The polar 
wave that rolled down from Manitoba's 
ice-bound shore just after Christmas pro- 
duced the coldest weather of the season 
to date, and was a practical reminder that 
winter had commenced in earnest. The 
light snow that accompanied the cold 
wave has afforded some recreation in 
sleighing, but the roughness of the roads 
very greatly marred the enjoyment of 

that pleasure, 

We are, as usual, confined to our den, 
the comforts of our big arm rocking chair 
and red-hot stove and a perusal of the lit- 
erature that comes to us. It seems su- 
perfluous to add more te what has already 
been said of the excellence of the RURAL 
WORLD, yet we cannot resist the remark 
that we have just completed a digest of a 
copy of last week's edition and have 
gleaned much satisfaction from its bright 
and well-stored pages. 

Our brother correspondent, C. D. Lyon, 
like ourself, certainly has an abundant 
supply of reading matter, and if he has 
the amount of time to devote to it that we 
have, must surely gain a large fund of 
useful information. While we have almost 
@ sufficient stock for dll practical pur- 
poses in the large bundles weekly from 
the nation’s capital, away on the shores 
of the Potomac, of papets and magazines, 


“Globe-Democrat,” and our ever-ready 
teacher agriculturaily the RURAL 
WORLD, he is away far ahead of us, 
with his “17 weeklies, three monthlies and 
a frequent daily paper,’ and if he as thor- 
oughly enjoys the feast of good things in 
proportion as we do ows, must live in a 
heaven of literature. 

The public schools in\the two counties 
are having their annual|holiday vacation, 
while the pupils are bying the recrea- 
tion afforded by the citcumstances sur- 
rounding them, the rab county superin- 

teachers are at- 
State Teachers’ 





business of interest and importance is be- 
ing transacted. They will be in readiness 
to commence the work of the new year 
with a vim. Such progress as can be made 
under the present system of instruciion 
will be accomplished. The foundation will 
be laid for a higher grade of study that is 
te come after, according to the aspirations 
of the student. As in our articles of the 
past, so now, we do not wish to criticise 
the teachers in their work. Those who 
are making the profession of teaching a 
life work are a noble band of men and 
women and are struggling manfully 
against adverse opportunities. The mea- 
ger salary paid in many districts scarcely 
compensates for the time employed, much 
less that of the years of preparation and 
the inadequate means afforded for pro- 
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far-reaching results, for it is simply 
robbing the intellect of the youth of the 
land to save a few paltry doilars that are 
as dross in the comparison. Better sal- 
aries, more encouragement, and a largely 
improved system are the great needs of 
to-day in school work. What that im- 
provement should consist of and into what 
lines it should be advanced, had been very 
generally discussed by RURAL WORLD 
correspondents in the past. 

Some time during the latter part of last 


have also shown signs of the same disease 
and considerable of a sensation has been 
caused in that part of the county. A 
strange feature of the occurrence is that 
the malady should be developed in mid- 
winter, a thing unknown fn this climate in 
past history. DYPE. 
The Cliff, Ill., Jan. ist, 1900. 





IDLEWILD FARM GOSSIP. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Our continued 
spring-like weather was broken on Dec. 
15 by a blizzard and a heavy sleet that 
left everything with a coat of ice. Large 
limbs snapped from the trees under the 
heavy weight. The weather moderated, 
and Sunday morning the sun came out for 
the first time in three days. Its rays re- 
flecting in the forest trees clothed in their 
silvery coat of ice made a scene grandly 
beautiful, but a couple of hours it faded 
away. I do not think the storm caused 
any serious damage. It did not appear to 
hurt the leaves or clover, as they are as 
green as in early spring. I send you a 
leaf from an apple tree, so that you may 
just know the condition of our climate 
here in Southeast Missourl. Many of my 
apple, cherry and pear trees bloomed this 
fall after the fruit was gathered and I 
am naturally anxious to know whether 
they will fruit again next year. I shall 
anxiously await results. 

I came to Ripley County in the fall of 
1892, and the first thing that attracted my 
attention on arriving at Doniphan was a 
magnificent flouring mill that had just 
been completed, but was not running. On 
investigation I was told that there was 
not wheat enough raised in Ripley coun- 
ty to start the mill, and that they had 
been compelled to ship in a few car loads. 
Since that time farmers have commenced 
to raise wheat—a little more each year. 
Mr. Elmer Heriff, secretary of the mill 
company, said to me last week that the 
output this year amounted ‘to 15,000 bush- 
els, with an acreage for next year that 
would amount to 2,000. They shipped 
into Doniphan a short time ago 10,000 
bushels. The enterprising men who built 
the mill started the wheat industry in 
Ripley County, giving the farmer a cash 
market for his product. 

I have received several letters lately 
from North Missouri, asking prices of cat- 
tle—three-year-olds, two-year-olds and 
ary cows. I believe they can be bought 
at the stock yards as cheaply as here. 
These are present prices: Three-year-olds 
scarce at $3 per 100 pounds; two-year-old 
heifers and dry cows, $2.80 to $2.75. An 
immense number of cattle has been 


furnished, for which a charge of $1 is 
made. The total cost of a homestead is 
$7.50, which is for fees. 

I read the report of the Oxford Down 


Now, I take 








Association at Springfieli, at which much 
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Sheep 
great interest in all matters pertaining 


to sheep. I started with Shropshires, but 
changed them for Cotswolds and have 
been to considerable expense to get my 
flock in shape. In looking over sheep 
literature, the “Cotswold” is hardly men- 
tioned—nothing but Shropshire or Ram- 
bouillet. Now, I think my Cotswolds are 
as pretty as any sheep I have ever seen. 
They have bodies as heavy as the Shrop- 
shires I let go, besides they give splendid 
crops of wool. To me they eat just as 
well as a Shropshire. It looks very much 
like a distinction without a difference. 
Will some one kindly explain why? 
Durham and Hereford cattle raisers are 
beginning to look to our section of coun- 
try. I received a letter a few days ago 
from a gentleman residing in Illinois, de- 


in | breeding blooded cattle and wished to 


here, ship and sell in combination sales. 
I have answered these questions before in 
RURAL WORLD, but will just say 
man who wants to come here, had 
better see the country himself, as he is 
one to be suited, and he can do that 
better than anyone can do it for him. 
Ripley Co., Mo. LEROY CARDNER. 


WEEK BY WEEK. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Corn is sell- 
ing readily now for 30 cents, This hardly 
pays when hogs are bringing 4 cents. The 
Tule, however, is 4-cent hogs means 


burning question of the 
since the first of 
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this towering question to himself. 

It is ridiculous how positive some men 
are. You can’t convince them no way 
you can try it. I know, for have not I 
tried it my own self on this very cen- 
tury question? 

Canned meats are being bought by mil- 
lions of cans for the use of the American, 
British and Boer armies. It seems sin- 
gular that while the first two named had 
the most prominent positions in the Peace 
Conference, that they should be the first 
to make war. The conference seems al- 
most farcical. 

Apples are $1.25 a bushel. I think them 
pretty dear eating. People, however, are 
selling them every day, for they are rot- 
ting in the cellars at a great rate. It 
must be owing to the warm winter. This 
week has been very pleasant. I am glad 
of it. I am fond of warm weather. But 
to leave our fine country for poor soils 
in summer climes would be the height of 
foolishness. Even the cows respond to 
the warm weather. This I hear on all 
sides; it is proved by their giving more 
milk. By careful nipping they can get a 
little green grass, for the snow is gone, 
and they enjoy the warmth, chewing the 
cud contentedly. 

I hear folks talk about selling their tur- 
keys on the February market. We sold 
ours at Thanksgiving mostly. I shall 
watch this late market and if it be the 
best, our next batch of turkeys will go 
at that date. Yes, we'll see. 

Where the stalkfields are eaten off, my 
advice would be to go and level what re- 
mains with a good heavy pole, I have no- 
ticed that when this is done the broken 
stalks are not much in the way. They 
will rot quite a little before spring. This 
was my practice. My renters, however, 
will probably do as they please. I would 
in their places. 

This fine weather is good on cattle 
which are being fed. They thrive more, 
and seem to enjoy the feed more. The 
yearlings, too, Me around the hayricks 
chewing the cud as happily as you please. 
I was in the country Sunday and after 
services were over drove home, a distance 
of over ten miles. The evening was mild, 
the sky clear, the stars shone with won- 
derful brilliancy. As I jogged along, old 
Nell keeping ‘‘in the middle of the road,” 
I passed farmstead after farmstead where 
a light was burning brightly in the parlor. 
Of course the lace curtains were drawn 
together. I wondered quite a bit what 
kept the folks up so late. I cogitated and 
cogitated. All at once I solved the prob- 
lem. It was Sunday night, a night long 
to be remembered as sparking night. 
There was a lovefeast agoing on behind 
those curtains. A delightful osculatory 


the loss of a single feature. 

You see that it had been so long since 
I had labored at the business that I had 
utterly, or nearly, forgotten all about it. 
Then I thought back a little and remem- 


was fond of a certain farmstead girl, and 
if I was inclined not to be punctual, it 
was not on that lovefeast night; I'll guar- 
antee that. The matron at my elbow 
says, “Pshaw! don’t be silly!” Well, I 
am just as silly now with that girl as I 
was then. 

Some parson will be invited into those 
houses some of these fine days to eat 


takes a sample of each cake to the ma- 
tron, but also in addition, a bit of the 
bride’s wedding dress, with which she is 
making a crazy quilt. 





program was being carried out, without | Timo 


bered that I used to like it first-rate. 1|t?¢ 


wedding cake. This parson not only pore 


It is these lovefeasts which are filling 
these lovely prairies with happy homes. 
The bride and groom go forth from their 
old homes and presently, before they are 
aware, they are making wedding cake for 
the eldest girl, or boy, and wonder how 
long it will be before they shall be com- 
pelled to bake cake for the other eleven. 

Sitting here by the window and racking 
my brain over the week's doings, I find 
rest in thinking over the days when I 
was young; when I thought that a cer- 
tain young woman was, without contro- 
versy, handsomer than the woman who 
made hard feelings between the Trojans 
and Greeks some three thousand years 
ago. Being somewhat of an obstinate 
disposition, I think so yet. 

Thinking over the subject of divorce, I 
have reached the conclusion that the 
cause of every divorce in the land is a 
lack of religion in the family. Did that 
obtain, divorce would never so much as 
be dreamed of. 

I go this week to orate before a Farm- 
ers’ Institute. The hayseeds which this 
hayseed will address will perhaps learn 
something, and perhaps they won't. The 
title is “The American Farmer.” There 
are lots of nice things to be said about 
the aforesaid farmer, and other things not 
quite so nice. I have been cheated twice 
in my life in horse trades, and both times 
by American farmers. It was scandalous 
how I was taken in. One of the sound 
horses which I traded for was as blind 
as a bat and of legal age. I was young 
then, and in my innocency took every 
word my friend uttered as gospel truth. 
But I had to put up with the exchange. 
The less said about the second trade the 
better. 

I don’t see why a man can’t tell the 
truth in @ horse trade, do you? I can't 
tell the age of any horse which I don’t 
raise myself. I might as well look any- 
where else, as in the mouth to guess its 
age, If I don't tell all I know about a 
horse which I sell, it is because I abso- 
lutely. fores+ + 1 4ert nave to 
part win & horse, for whieh Tam thank: 

Horses with wire scars are now adver- 
tised for. This means that horses are 
scarce, and also that good horses bring 
good prices. I have lost but one horse 
by wire, but he was a good one. It was 
occasioned by a little negligence on my 
ee I have not yet forgiven myself for 
The fence about haystacks should be 
made 15 feet away from the stacks. The 
corners should be thoroughly braced, and 
the wire tight and well stapled. Ther the 
horse is not tempted to lean over it in an 
endeavor to get at the hay. 

Wire fences cannot be kept in too good 
condition. I had a valuable cow to tear 
a teat so that she leaked the milk contin- 
ually. I finally dried her up and sold her 
to the butcher, It requires attention and 
industry to keep one’s portion of the line 
fences as they should be. It is certainly 
as uninviting a thing as exists in connec- 
tion with a farm, to join fences with a 
man who doesn’t care a single copper 
what condition his end of the fence is in. 

EDWARD B. HEATON. 

Comparing Mr. Heaton’s tribute to love 
in the foregoing with what Fern Leaf 
Says so well on the same subject, as ap- 
pears on the Home Circle Page of this 
issue, it would seem as though there 
must be some understanding between 
these souls that think as one. Possibly 
they are in telepathic communication. 


LL 
OUR LETTER BOX. 


Subscribers will please ask their ques- 
tions as briefly as possible, and on a sep- 
arate piece of paper. Give full name and 
address. Answers may be looked for in 
the department to which they belong, in 
subsequent issues, if not given with the 
question. 


QUICK SILVER AND APPLE TREE 
BORERS.—Francis Fox, Pulaski Co., Mo., 
writes: Will quick silver keep borers from 
working in apple trees? I am told that 
it will by putting it in a gimlet hole and 
stopping this with a piece of twig. 





ree my paper on winter 
care 0 fi published in the 
issue I said. “Manage. to ‘have. jambs 
yeaned after April 15," etc. You make me 
say ““Weaned after April 15," etc, 

an. 10, 1900. W. D. WADE. 


HENRY CO., IA.—Another bea 
sunny spell of weather in ae 
able winter. In a recent cold snap ice 
pal - ag eight — thick and 

le of good qui w . 
Very little rain has f Sa eae 
that creeks and 
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The Dairy. 


THE OLEOMARGARINE LAW UP- 








HELD 

By Judge Adams of the U. 8. Circuit 
Court. 

As announced in the RURAL WORLD 


cf last week, the state law prohibiting the 
sale of oleomargarine, colored in imitation 

f genuine butter, was sustained in a de- 
cision rendered Tuesday morning, Jan. 9%, 
by Judge Elmer B. Adams of the United 
States Circuit Court. 

C. Scheitlin, of the commission firm of 
Hilmer-Scheitlin & Co., was arrested sev- 
eral weeks ago on a charge of violating 
the Missouri Statutes pertaining to oleo- 
margarine. He was fined $0, and upon 
his refusal to pay the fine was remanded 
of the sheriff. He con- 
tended that the law was unconstitutional 


to the custody 


so far as it affected him in that the oleo- 
margarine which he sold was procured 
from another state. He was granted a 
writ of habeas corpus from the United 
States Court. 
Judge Adams’ 
margarine dealers in St. Louis and prac- 


ruling affects all oleo- 


tically elsewhere throughout the state. 
His opinion is based principally upon de- 
cisions of the United States Supreme 
Court, and particularly that of Plumley 
against the State of Massachusetts. It 
was agreed by counsel both for the re- 
lator and the state that they would rest 
their case on that ruling, provided it had 
not been subsequently affected by other 
decisions. In his decision Judge Adams 
said: 

“I am relieved from the necessity of giv- 
ing this question an original, independent 
consideration for the reason that the 
same has been heretofore exhaustively 
considered by the Supreme Court of the 
United States In a variety of decisions 
frcm which, it seems to me, a rule of con- 
struction is clearly laid down and estab- 
lished. 
sachusetts, 


In the case of Plumley vs. Mas- 
155, U. 8., 461, the 
Court had occasion to consider a statute 


Supreme 


of the commonwealth of Massachusetts 
very similar to that of Missouri now un- 
der consideration. The Massachusetts act 
made it unlawful for any person to sell 
any article, product or compound made 
wholly or partly out of any fat, oil or 
oieaginous substance, or compound there- 
of not produced from unadulterated milk 
or cream of the same, which shall be in 
imitation of yellow butter produced from 
pure unadulterated milk or cream of the 
same. That act was assailed as unconsti- 
tutional for the same reason as the Mis- 
scuri act is now challenged. 

“After a 
prior adjudicated cases bearing upon the 


curetW cunupideratigon of tha 
exercise of the police power of a state as 
affected by the commerce clause of the 
Constitution, the Supreme Court in that 
‘It 
the 


case concluded its opinion as follows: 
has therefore been adjudged that 
states may legislate to prevent the spread 
of crime and may exclude from their lim- 
its paupers, convicts, persons likely to be- 
come a public charge and persons afflict- 
ed with contagious or infectious diseases. 
These and other like things having imme- 
diate connection with the health, morals 
and safety of the people may be done by 
the states in the exercise of the right of 
self-defense. And yet it is supposed that 
the owners of a compound which has been 
put in a condition to cheat the public into 
believing that it is a particular article of 
food in daily use and eagerly sought by 
the people in every condition of life, are 
protected by the Constitution in making a 
sale of it against the will of the state in 
which it is offered for sale, because of the 
circumstances that it is an original pack- 
age and has become a subject of ordinary 
traffic. 

“We are unwilling to accept this view. 
We are of the opinion that it is within 
the power of the state to exclude from its 
markets any compound manufactured in 
another state, which has been artificially 
colored or adulterated, so as to cause it to 
look like an article of food in general use, 
and the sale of which may, by reason of 
cvoioration or adulteration, cheat the gen- 
purchasing that which 
The Consti- 
tution of the United States does not se- 


eral public into 


they may not intend to buy. 


cure to any one the privilege of defraud- 


ing the public. The deception against 
which the statute of Massachusetts is 
aimed is an offense against society, and 
the 


their people against such offenses as they 


states are as competent to protect 
are to protect them against crime or 
wrongs of a more serious character, and 
this protection may be given without vio- 
lating any right secured by the National 
Constitution and without infringing the 
authority of the general government. 

“A state enactment forbidding the 
of deceitful imitations of articles of food 


sale 


iu general use among the people does not 
abridge any privilege secured to citizens 
of the United States, nor in any just sense 
interfere with the freedom of commerce 
among the several states. It is legislation 
which can be most advantageously exer- 
cised by the states themselves.” 

Other cases are referred to, but the 
court can find no basis in them for the re- 
lators’ contention. It was ordered that 
Scheitlin be remanded to the sheriff. 





NOTHING BUT COMFORT. 


Observation Sleepers daily between St. 
Louis and San Antonio, adding another 
unrivaled feature to Southwest travel via 
the Frisco Line. 


THE MISSOUR' DAIRY MEETING, 


At Holden, Mo., November 27-29, 1899. 








(Continued from Last Issue.) 

Following the discussion on Mrs. King’s 
paper, Dr. E. N. Chastain, of Hume, 
Bates Co., Mo., presented @ paper on 
“Growing Nitrogenous Dairy Foods,” 
which will be found on this page. Dr. 
Chastain is an earnest advocate of soy 
bean culture and has had considerable ex- 
perience in growing the beans. His paper 
is a valuable contribution to the fund of 
information regarding the crop. 

Mr. Harris, of Owatonna, Minn., repre- 
senting the National Dairy Union, pre- 
sented briefly the work of this organiza- 
tion in trying to bring about more effec- 
tive national legislation which would pre- 
vent fraud on the part of manufacturers 
of and dealers in oleomargarine. 

Mr. M. E. King, of Altamont, Kan., fol- 
lowed in an address on “Educating the 
Consumer,”’ during which he emphasized 
the importance of additional legislation 
ae a means of protecting the consumers 
against the fraudulent sale of oleo- 
margarine. Mr, King’s address concluded 
the program of the session. 

BUSINESS SESSION, 

At 8:30 a. m., Nov. 29, the members of 
the Missouri Dairymen’s Association as- 
sembled for the annual business session. 
After the roll call, minutes of the last an- 
nual meeting were read and approved. 
The secretary presented a financial state- 
ment. J. L. Erwin and W. N. Tivy were 
appointed a committee to examine the 
statement. 

Prof. F. B. Mumford and C. W. Murt- 
feldt were appointed a committee to pass 
upon the special premium papers. 

J. W. Halstead, J. J. Smith and Ludiow 
Maury were appointed on committee on 
final resolutions. 

Invitations from towns wishing the next 
annual meeting were received. M. M. 
Daugherty spoke for Jefferson City, A. J. 
Bleigh for Hannibal, G. A. Umstott for 
Cameron, Wm. H. Bruns for Concordia 
and Gov. Colman spoke in favor of Kan- 
sas City or St. Louis as good places for 


milk above actual expenses. The clerical 
work of the factory should not cost more 
than $30 to $0 a year. A good cheese- 
maker can be hired for $35 to $50 per 
month. Cheese hoops will cost about 20 
cents per hundred pounds of cheese 
shipped; fuel $% to $% per month, making 
an average, including an allowance for 
incidentals, of $50 to $60 per month for ex- 
penses. Outside of this the patrons get 
every dollar the cheese made from their 
milk brings, and knowing the facts, they 
are usually satisfied with the price paid 
for milk. 

Alleged Disadvantages:—Some object to 
the plan because the milk of any given 
month is not paid for at the end of the 
mcnth. It is true this cannot be done, 
for the cheese must be made ready for 
market, sold and paid for before the com- 
pany has the funds with which to pay for 
the milk that went into the cheese. The 
cheese must retfmain in the curing room 
about two weeks and dealers claim about 
30 days, during which to pay for the 
goods. So January milk would be paid for 
between March 1 and 15. But this objec- 
tion has no weight, for the payments are 
made as regularly every month after the 
beginning as an individual could make 
them. While it appears a little slow in 
starting, it is just as slow in stopping. 

Again it is urged that companies are 
more likely to fail than are individuals. 
As to this, I do not see but that all are 
subject to the same risks and one plan 
is as safe from failure as another. 

Sale of Cheese.—There are two ways of 
selling; one from a wagon, by peddling 
the product in the surrounding country 
and neighboring towns; the other is to 
sell direct to a responsible commission 
house. The farmer is frequently followed 
by private factories. It is rather costly, 
although by it the cheese will bring from 
one-half to one cent more per pound than 
when put on the general market. It en- 
tails a long list of collections, salesmen’s 
wages, cost of and wear on teams, etc 
We think the plan of selling direct to a 
commission house or dealer the better 
one. 





of the paper during which W. A. Stevens 
of the Garden City, Cass County, Cheese 
factory told his experience in establishing 
the factory at that place. 

L. A. Lyon, of the Prairie City, Bates 
ccunty, cheese factory asked if buying 
milk by the Babcock test was a fair way 
for a cheese factor?” Prof. D. H. Otis, of 
the Kansas. Agricultural College, ex- 
plained that the proportion of butter fat 
and solids not fat in milk run about the 
same. Determining, then, the amount of 
butter fat In milk would also determine 
the relative proportion of solids not fat, 
or the cheese-making ingredients of the 
milk. The Babcock test was, therefore, a 
fair and the only satisfactory means of 
determining the relative value of the dif- 
ferent patrons’ milk for cheese-making. 

(To Be Continued.) 


GROWING NITROGENOUS DAIRY 


(A paper by Dr. E. N. Chastain, read at 
the Missouri Dairy Meeting, Nov. 23, 
1899, at Holden, Mo.) 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen-- 
Allow me to thank you for the honor 
conferred on me in asking me to address 
this meeting. I can but regret, however, 
that the discussion of this important sub- 
ject has not falleri into abler and more 
experienced hands. 

Some one has said that not one person 
in 590,000 has an original thought. I shall 
make no claim to originality, but shall 
content myself with collating and pre- 
senting to you the experiences of others 
as well as my own. The crops that I 
shall call your special attention to are 
comparatively new and have not been 
experimented with as extensively, in this 
latitude, as I should like. I think, how- 
ever, that I shall be able to convince the 
most skeptical thac they are worthy of 
careful consideration, The subject that 
should interest every dairyman as well as 
every farmer is “Improvement of the 
Soil." A system of exhaustive farming 
has been practiced so long that our soils 
are very much depleted and are growing 
less productive each year. The farmers 























the meeting. Mr. J. K. Moore of Vanda- | 
lia seconded Mr. Bleigh’s invitation from 
Hannibal and L. V. Dix seconded Mr. 
Daugherty’s Jefferson City invitation. { 
Committee on Financial Statement made | 
report that the statement was found to 
be correct. Report was accepted. 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 
Hon. Norman J. Colman was unani- 
mously re-elected president. H. C. Good- 
rich was elected first vice-president; John 


Patterson, second vice-president; J. J. 
Smith, third vice-president, representing 
the creamery men, and G. A. Umstott, 


fourth vice-president, representing the 
cheese makers. J. L. Erwin was re-elect- 
ea treasurer. Levi Chubbuck was re- 
elected secretary. 

J. L. Erwin moved that the State Board 
of Agriculture be asked to permit the 
State Veterinarian to attend the meeting 
of the Dairy Association and advise the 


members regarding diseases of dairy 
stock. Carried. 
J. L. Erwin moved that the resolution 


adopted at the Brookfield meeting re- 
garding the erection of a dairy building 
on the Agricultural College grounds in 
which to carry on instruction in dairying 
be again adopted. Motion was carried. 

J. L. Erwin moved that the action of the 
association at the Louisiana meeting, 
looking to the incorporation of the organ- 
ization be renewed. Carried. 

There being no further business, the as- 
sociation adjourned the business session 
sine die. The convention was then called 
to order and the regular program again 
taken up. 


THE CHEESE INDUSTRY. 

G. A. Umstott, of Caldwell County, the 
banner cheese making county in Mis- 
souri, presented the following paper on 
co-operative cheese factories: 

Some Advantages.—It is within the 
means of any community to establish a 
co-operative cheese factory. To estab- 
lish a creamery requires an outlay of sev- 
eral thousand dollars for equipment, and 
it seems almost necessary that some ras- 
cal must cheat the community out of 
about as much more before the business 
can begin. A creamery requires a large 
patronage to make it pay. A cheese fac- 
tory calls for an outlay at the start of 
only a few hundred dollars and one can he 
run successfully on 1,200 to 1,500 pounds 
of milk a day. A cheese factory company 
ean be organized and got to work in a 
very short space of time. It is not nec- 
essary to wait for an expert to come 
along and help start the business. Just 
let the people get their heads and little 
money together, put up a building, put 
in about $200 worth of machinery, hire a 
good cheese maker and go to work. 

A Plan.—It is natural for us all to want 
to know how the business which concerns 
us is conducted. The affairs of a co- 
operative cheese factory being open to the 
inspection of any patron, all have the 
benefit of an itemized statement of re- 
ceipts and expenses. Experience proves 
that a business so conducted is satisfac- 
tory to its patrons. On the other hand, 
we do not like to pry into the affairs of a 
private enterprise with which we may be 
doing business, and are apt to find fault 
and complain, justly or unjustly, of unfair 
treatment. As a rule it takes two to 
make a bargain, but a private cheese fac- 
tory is usually an exception to the rule. 





Under thé co-operative plan the patrons 
receive all that can be made out of their 


Settlements, How Made.—When all the 
receipts are in for the month’s cheese the 
directors should meet, ascertain the 
amount of expenses, deduct these from 
the receipts and divide the remainder by 
the number of hundreds of pounds of 
milk. This will give the price to be paid 
per hundred for that month’s milk. In 
estimating expenses great care should be 
taken to find as nearly as possible an av- 
erage of monthly expenses and make ar- 
rangements to deduct only that much; 
otherwise each month’s milk will not bear 
its proportionate share of the expense and 
the price of milk will be either too high or 
too low. For example, $100 worth of box 
stuff bought one month should not all be 
charged up as expense against that 
month, but divided up for the whole pe- 
riod during which it will be used. 
Results.—It is results we are generally 
striving for in the affairs of life. Any en- 
terprise may justly be judged by these. 
Truly, the good results that follow the 
establishment of a successful cheese fac- 
tory in a community are many and appar- 
ent to the most casual observer. It is, in- 
deed, a tree of financial life to any com- 
munity. If it does not yield twelve man- 
net of fruits, these are at least various in 
kind and there are twelve crops a year. 
Such an enterprise is a boon to any neigh- 
borhood, and the sure way to get one fs 
by the good old Methodist rule, “All at it 
and always at it.’’ 

Let anyone go through a neighborhood 
devoted to dairying and compare its gen- 
eral appearance with that of one in which 
grain raising and cattle feeding is the 
leading industry, and note the difference. 
He will find it the rule for dairy people to 
have good houses for their families, barns 
for all their stock, fences in good repair, 
plenty of paint tastefully applied where 
necessary, smaller corn fields and larger 
pastures, corn fodder saved, acres of 
sweet corn, Kaffir corn and sorghum, and 
many other evidences of successful farm- 
ing. In the corn and cattle community 
it is the exception and not the rule to find 
these evidences of prosperity. Let him 
who doubts this statement of facts drive 
through Caldwell or any other county 
where the comparison can be made and 
satisfy himself, for ‘‘seeing is believing.’ 

The Conclusion.—A few figures from 
the Crescent Cheese Company’s books 
may be of interest as a conclusion to this 
paper. The factory has been running for 
a period of less than two years. There are 
18 stockholders. 

For the year ending Dec. 1, 1898, 544,163 
pounds of milk were received, from which 
4,884 pounds of cheese were made, which 
brought $4,163.77. Patrons were paid 
$5,519.12, leaving $644.65 for expenses. Av- 
erage monthly expenses, $53.72. Average 
value of milk as per gross receipts, 74% 
cents per 100 pounds; net value to patrons, 
64 2-8 cents. Actual cost to patrons for all 
expenses, 10 cents per 100 pounds of milk. 
Average number of patrons per month, 16, 
Average amount received monthly, $219.94. 
Average monthly amount to patron, $18.33. 

For the ten months ending Oct. 1, 1899, 
the milk received was 478,731 pounds, from 
which 45,117 pounds of cheese was made, 
which sold for $3,891.49. The patrons ré- 
ceived $3,283,73, or an average of 68 9-10 
cents per 100 pounds of milk, making the 
average monthly amount received per pa- 
tron, $19.90. 

DISCUSSION. 


are becoming aroused to the importance 
of the subject and are now seeking for the 
remedy. As the soil is fed so will it pro- 
duce. 

It has been found that the plant foods 
most frequently needed are nitrogen, phos- 
phoric acid and potash. The first of these, 
nitrogen, is the most expensive and the 
one to become exhausted first. There are 
certain plants which, while they are large 
consumers of nitrogen, have, through 
proper agencies, the power to appropriate 
the free nitrogen of the air to their use. 
These plants are called nitrogen-gatherers 
or leguminous plants. It is the lack of 
this element, nitrogen, in the form of 
protein compounds, in corn, Kaffir corn, 
prairie hay, timothy hay, etc., that makes 
them poor dairy foods. You have all 
probably been interested in the investiga- 
tions made by Prof. Hopkins in the mat- 
ter of increasing the protein, the carbo- 
hydrates and the fat in corn. The day is 
coming when>the dairy cow will receive 
her corn from one crib and the beef steer 
his from another. The abundance of pro- 
tein in alfalfa and clover has made 
them both very popular dairy foods. 

I shall not occupy your time with the 
compounding of a balanced ration for 
dairy cows. Information in regard to 
balanced rations for the different farm 
animals, including man, is badly needed. 
The Kansas Experiment Station recently 
published almost every available ration 
with alfalfa and other common feeds, 
such as corn, Kaffir corn, sorghum hay, 
timothy hay, etc. 

While alfalfa and red clover ar2 very 
valuable feeds, it is a well-known fact 
that they are not available over a large 
part of Missouri and many other States. 
It takes two or three years before alfalfa 
is of much value. It requires a porous 
subsoil, a condition not always present. 
Clover is uncertain, as the past season 
demonstrated. A large per cent of the 
acreage was killed by the severe winter, 
and the dry weather in July and August. 

Those of you who have been lamenting 
that you cannot grow alfalfa, and are 
disappointed in clever, by it freezing out 
or being killed by the drouth in July or 
August, I would call your attention to 
the southern cow pea and the soy bean. 
They belong to the leguminous class of 
plants bearing on their roots the tubercles 
which gather the nitrogen from the air. 
The cow pea is known in the south as the 
“poor man’s clover,” or poor land 
clover; these terms are probably synony- 
mous, as poor land makes a poor man. 

In this country the three varieties of the 
soy bean are grown—dwarf, medium and 
mammoth; the dwarf for seed, the medium 
for the silo or hay. The latter also a good 
producer of seed. The mammoth is a 
strong, vigorous grower, but too coarse 
for anything, excepting for the silo, un- 
less sown very thick. 

The varieties of the cow pea number 
above 100, and -hey are like the man’s 
whisky, all good, but some better than 
others. What the dairymen want is a 
crop that is rich in protein and can be 
plentifully and cheaply produced. 

There are farmers all over Missouri, 
Kansas and Iova who are feeding their 
dairy cows com, Kaffir corn, sorghum 
hay, millet, timothy hay, etc., and won- 
dering how it is that they are not getting 
more milk and making more butter. 


Any dairyman knows it is impossible to 


demand has been good for butter. 
the season we have had to pay 2 cents 
for good first-class butter. 
man may come and look over the place, 
as it is only about two .hours’ ride from 
St. Louis. 


Treasury 


One of the greatest advantages of these 
leguminous crops is in their effect in re- 
storing worn-out lands. One may accom- 
Plish as much in a few months with the 
cow pea or soy bean as with clover in 
two years, because on.¢ is certain of a 
crop; failures are unknown. After the 
crop is cut for hay there will be a good 
growth to cover the ground during win- 
ter or to be turned under, thereby large- 
ly increasing the decaying vegetable mat- 
ter In the soil, When clover failures are 
considered, the superiority of the cow pea 
and soy bean will be very marked when 
taken for a few years. Both plants are 
vigorous growers and prolific yielders of 
hay, marvelously rich in the protein so 
necessary in milk and muscle-making— 
excelling in this the now famous dairy 
food, alfalfa. - 
The following table shows their value as 
compared with clover and alfalfa: 


Cow pea ha 
Alfalfa hay 
Soy bean ha 
Clover hay 


You will observe that the amount of 
digestible protein is in excess of that con- 
tained in alfalfa. Cow peas and soy beans 
will grow on land too poor to grow any- 
thing else. These crops are no longer an 
experiment as was the case a few years 
ago, when Prof. Massey, Dr. Morris and 
others began advocating their value. 
Thanks to these gentlemen for opening 
the way. They have made possible a bet- 
ter system of farming and by their proper 
use these once fertile lands of ours wil!l 
again “blossom as the rose.”” They may 
be made into hay, put in the silo, or short 
pastures supplemented by the partial soil- 
ing system. They may be grown after 
wheat or oats. It is estimated by the De- 
partment of Agriculture that the hay 
grown on an acre (eight tons green for- 
age) contains one and one-tenth tons of 
digestible substances, about one-sixth of 
which is protein. For hay, drill in well- 
prepared ground one and a half to two 
bushels of seed per acre. Sometimes cane 
or Kaffir corn are drilled with the beans. 
Wait until the ground is warm—last of 
May or first of June. Plenty of seed pre- 
vents having such large, woody stems. 
Cut for hay when in bloom and treat in 
every way as you would heavy clover. 
The Massachusetts Experiment Station 


<.¢ 


says: “The soy bean is probably the 
richest vegetable that grows, the seed 
containing about 34 per cent protein.” 


The Kansas Station places a value of $1 
per bushel on soy beans for feeding pur- 


poses. 
(To be Continued.) 


CREAMERY WANTED. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: Seeing the 
item, ‘‘Wants to Lease a Creamery,” in 
your paper, and this being a fine point for 
something of the kind, I concluded to an- 
swer. There is no creamery here to lease, 
but this would be a most excellent place 
to start one. We have a good town, fine 
country around, 250 miles trom Spring- 
field, Ill., and about the same from De- 
ecatur, located at the crossing of the Wa- 
bash and B. & O. railroads, which makes 
it very convenient for shipping. We are 
80 miles from St. Louis and only five 
bours’ ride from Chicago. It is a fine corn 
ecuntry. I think a creamery would do a 
gcod business here. There are about 6,000 
inhabitants in the town. There have been 
ereameries started in some of the small 
places in the county, but they did not 
amount to much. If this man, who wants 
to start a creamery, will come and look 
over our town and county, and talk to 
our grocerymen—of whom we have nine 


or ten—and see the surroundings, I think 


he will be favorably impressed, as there is 
not a creamery now in the county. The 
All 


I hope this 
B. F. 8. 


Taylorville, Christian Co., Ill. 
OLEOMARGARINE RESOLUTION. 





Department Called Upon for 
Information. 





Washington, D. C., January 8.—As a re- 
sult of the meeting of the National Dairy- 
men’s Union, Representative Towney, of 
Minnesota, to-day introduced the follow- 
ing resolution in the House: 

Whereas, There was manufactured in the 
United States during the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1899, 83,141,081 pounds, or 41,750 
tons, of oleomargarine, being an increase 
iu production over the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1898, of 25,634,445 pounds; and 
Whereas, The manufacture and sale of 
oleomargarine, colored as butter, is pro- 
hibited by law in thirty-three states of 
the Union; now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be «and he is hereby requested 
te furnish to the House of Representa- 
tives information as to the particular 
states in which said oleomargarine is 
shipped and distributed by the producers, 
the amount in pounds shipped or distrib- 
uted in each state and, also, the number 
of licenses issued to persons in the sev- 
eral states for the manufacture and sale, 
either by wholesale or retail, of oleomar- 
garine, stating the number of such li- 
censes issued to persons in each state. 
The information called for vy the reso- 
lution is desired by the dairymen as a 
preparation for their struggle for a mod- 
ification of the oleomargarine law. 


TO PROTECT DAIRY PRODUCTS. 





Chicago, Jan. 8.—Former Governor W. 
D. Hoard of Wisconsin left this city last 
night for Brattleboro, Vt., to attend a 
meeting of the National Dairy Union, of 
which he is the president. Mr. Hoard 
talked freely on the proposed legislation 


** What’s in a Name?’’ 


Everythingwhen you come 
to medicines. A sarsaparilla 
by any other name can never 
equal Hood's, because of the 
peculiar combination, propor- 
-tion and process by which 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla possesses merit pecul- 
iar to itself, and by which it cures when 
all other medicines fail, Cures scrofula, 
salt rheum, dyspepsia, catarrh, rheuma- 
tism, loss of appetite and that tired feeling. 











Never Disappc nts 











A discussion followed the presentation 





make a good rition out of these feeds. 





Hood’s Pills cure liver ills; the and 
only cathartic to take 








That’s the fence here shown. 


every standpoint the 
Economical 


animals nor the elements can 
Sold by agents everywhere. 
write 


CHICAGO, 





in favor of the dairy interests of the 
United States, which will be broached at 
the present sessicn of anerens. The ex- 
Governor is in favor of a law which will 
put the artificial product on its own mer- 
its before the consumer. 

“The value of the dairy products of the 
United States is $800,000,000 a year. Wis- 
consin produces $35,000,000 worth,”’ he said. 
“The dairy product of the whole Pacific 
Ccast is now going across the Pacific to 
the countries of the Far East. Are we go- 
ing. by stupid dishonesty, to lose that 
market to Australia, as we have nearly 
lost the English market to Canada?” 

Referring to Congressman Grout’s bill. 
the Wisconsin dairyman said its intent 
was to stop frauds on the public, as well 
as to protect the butter manufacturers 
trom a competition which had its founda- 
tion in imposition on the buyer. 


GROUND FEED. 


Every person who owns horses or cows 
or pigs will be interested in the new 
catalog of the Foos Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Springfield, Ohio, the makers of 
the famous line of Scientific grinding 
mills. The Scientific is one of the pioneer 
farm mills; it has proved so thoroughly 
reliable that nearly as many Scientific 
mills are in use on the farms of America 
as are all the other makes combined. The 
catalog, which is a handsome piece of 
printing, duly describes the entire line of 
these mills, showing their construction 
and points of superiority. They are 
adapted to grinding ear corn with shucks 
on, cut fodder, hay and straw, and wiil 
also grind all other grains as well, making 
splendid feed for stock. They are made 
for either horse or steam power, and 
have an enviable reputation for wearing 
qualities and ease of operation. The sim- 
plicity of their construction is one of their 
chief advantages, rendering them less 
Mable to get out of order. We trust that 
our readers will send for this catalog and 
examine the merits of these milts. 


TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 

Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. 
All druggists refund the money if it fails 
to cure. EB. W. Grove's signature is on 
each box. 2c. 


CLEAN, WHOLESOME [MILK 


Oan best be obtained 
by having it delivered 
in the COMMON SENSE MILK 
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OTASH gives color, 


Horticulture. 


flavor and. firmness to 
No good fruit 
can be raised without 
Potash. 


Fertilizers containing at least 





THE ST. LOUIS COUNTY HORTICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: The 8t. Louis 
County Horticultural Society held its 
regular quarterly meting at Bridgeton, 
Mo., Dec. 30. Forty persons were in at- 
tendance and great interest was mani- 
fested throughout the exercises. The 
meeting was opened with an address by 
President Wallis. A paper by W. T. 
Fiournoy of Marionville on “Qrchard 
Management" was read by the secretary. 
This was followed by some discussion, 
after which Professor J. C. Whitten, of 
the State University, gave a very interest- 
ing address on “Orchard Culture.”’ 
“Grapes"’ was the subject of a paper by 
Judge Samuel Miller, which was read by 
the president. Professor E. M. Terry pre- 
sented a paper on “Horticultural Educa- 
tion” and another on “Peaches,” and Mr. 
George Wiegand treated the subject of 
“Cherries” in a valuable paper. The 
meeting closed with the re-election of the 
old officers. It is to be hoped that the 
enthusiasm manifested will not abate, 
but that even better meetings will be 
held in the future and with a still larger 
attendance. 
A few notes from Mr. Flournoy's paper 
and Professor Whitten’s address are here 
given. 
Mr. Flournoy emphasized the fact that 


all fruits. 


8 to 10% of Potash will give 
best results on all fruits. Write 
for our pamphlets, which ought 
to be in every farmer’s library. 
They are sent free. 
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times and should especially be given the 
best possible treatment after a severe 
injury like the freeze of last winter. He 
does not prune severely when the trees 
have been badly injured, as such action 
seems to still further weaken the trees. 
Soon after the freeze of last winter all of 
his crop was apparently lost with heavy 
damage to trees. However, the orchards 
produced one-fourth crop of fruit and 
little or no damage was done to the trees. 
The older trees produced a better crop 
and suffered less injury than the younger 
ones. A few borers were found, but only 
in trees that were otherwise damaged or 
not washed with a mixture of lime and 
sulphur. Perhaps trees with the inner 
layer of bark damaged by the freeze are 
more readily attacked by insects, hence 
it is very necessary to spray after a 
freeze. In one orchard sulphur mixed 
with beef's blood was rubbed on the trees 
in September and June to keep away rab- 
bits. During the five years of this treat- 
ment no borers were present. When the 
trees were too large to be injured by rab- 
bits these applications were discontinued 
and the borers soon appeared, but when 
spraying was begun they were rarely 
seen. 

In spraying, the first application is made 
just before the blossoms open and for this 
4 application sulphur is added to the Bor- 
+} deaux mixture. The second application is 
made just as the last bloom is ready to 
fall and once or twice more, depending on 
the rainfall and the appearance of the 
fruit and foliage. The solution used was 
12 pounds bluestone, 18 pounds lime, one 
pound Paris green, to 160 gallons water. 
After spraying is over the ground is har- 
rowed with spring-tooth harrow or if too 
dry or weedy ordinary two-horse cultiva- 
tors were used in the oldest orchard 
while in the younger ones turning plows 
were used. Later ‘“‘weeders’’ are used 
unless the ground gets hard. Culture is 
thus kept up until August 1. Many cases 
of root-rot have been observed in clam- 
my, wofn out land, where the wind shakes 
the trees, forming a hard crust about the 
roots. 

When the crop is too full thinning is 
practiced between June 15 and July 1, by 
removing small and damaged specimens 
and all clusters to one apple, leaving the 
fruit at least five or six inches apart. 
The orchard is fertilized with manure 
the first five or six years, afterwards cow- 
peas are sown just before cultivation 
ceases. 

An orchard of 500 Ben Davis and 256 
Winesap was set in 1885. The first year 
oats and clover were sown and succeed- 
ing years the ground was cultivated and 
many of the trees which had died were 
reset. In 1892 a crop of wormy, scabby ap- 
fen was sold for $50.50. In 189% spraying 
| was begun and that year the crop brought 
| $650. The following year, which was a 
poor fruit season, the crop sold for $850, 
a net estimate of $650 above expenses of 
growing, spraying and handling. In 1897 
the gross income was $2,000. In 1898 there 
was a very light crop and most of it was 
blown off by a storm in July. This year 
$1,500 worth of fruit was sold. The sales 
for the five years, beginning with 189, and 
including 1899, amounted to over $5,009, 
and the estimated cost of spraying, culti- 
vating and pruning during that time was 
$600. The trees were set 2% feet apart 
each way, but are becoming crowded and 
every alternate row diagonally will be cut 
out, which will leave the trees about 36 
feet apart each way. 

In the discussion which followed, 
Professor Whitten was asked about peach 
trees as fillers for apple trees. He said 
there were some objections to the plan 
inasmuch as the peach requires different 
treatment than the apple, especially in 
spraying. It is sometimes necessary to 
spray apples with a mixture that would 
injure the peach foliage and with these 
two planted close together it would be 
very inconvenient to treat the one with- 
out more or less of the spray reaching 
the other. Again it usually requires more 
courage than most of us have to cut out 
a good peach tree at the proper season. 
They are usually left too long. However, 
considering the value of lands near St. 
Louis, it is more important that every 
available inch be utilized and more im- 
mediate returns than where land can be 
procured for only a few dollars per acre 
and it may, therefore, be desirable to use 
the peach as a filler in this locality. 

Professor Whitten, in his address on 
“Orchard Culture,” based his remarks on 
experiments and observations in thirteen 
orchards in and near Columbia, Mo., the 
object being to compare temperature, 
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rainfall and various methods of cultiva- 
tion with annual tree growth. The tem- 
perature and rainfall were recorded for 
@ period of four years and the excess or 
deficiency above or below the normal was 
computed. The average growth made by 
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being given clean culture throughout the 


the trees in each orchard was also record- 
ed for each year. The methods of culture 
varied with the different orchards, some 


séason into late autumn, others were 
given clean culture early in the season 
followed by some cover crop, and others 
were given no cultivation at all. The 
records show that the effect of a 
dry season was hardly noticeable in plant 
growth until the following season. Again 
with good, clean culture the amount of 
growth was quite uniform from year to 
year, while in an orchard with no cultiva- 
tion the amount of growth fluctuated 
greatly from year to year, according to 
rainfall and temperature the previous 
year. A much more vigorous growth is, 
therefore, secured in a year following a 
dry season, where thorough cultivation 
has been given than with little or no cul- 
ture. H. C. IRISH, Secretary. 
Missouri Botanical Garden, St. Louls, 
Mo. 





Following is President Wallis’ address: 
Horticultural Friends—A year has 
passed—a short space of time—still moth- 
er earth has turned 365 times upon its axis 
and completed another trip around the 
sun. Millions of human lives haveigome 
to an end on earth and millions of others 
begun, to some day fill the places of the 
departed; other millions have come only 
to pass like shooting stars of a moment's 
existence. Whether or not these countless 
millions have fulfilled their mission is a 


general destruction of the new railroad 
along here, on the south side of a cliff 
that has stood the winters and borne 
fruit. This is written for others who have 
similar situations to take the hint. 

From My Horticultural Dairy.—March 
10, 1898.—Grafted Campbell's Early grape 
on Mengo vines in row, one year’s growth 
from cuttings; about one-third grew. 
Also grafted Red June, Gold and Stoddard 
plums on Louisa seedling and Golden 
Beauty stocks. Nearly all grew, but none 
have yet fruited. Grafted, two limbs of a 
persimmon tree in the orchard, taking the 
grafts from a tree at the time. One grew. 
Grafted Downing’s Everlasting Mulberry. 
All failed. 

March 16.—Grafted a number of plum 
trees with Shipper’s Pride. Nearly all 
grew, but a storm im July broke most of 
them off. 

March 19.—Planted a lot of Austin dew- 
berry; all grew, but the next winter the 
rabbits ate the vines all up. Dec. 29, ’99, I 
discovered that they were eaten off again. 
Must we even protect the 
these pests? 

March 22.—Planted peach kernels from 
stones lying on top of the ground all win- 
ter. All grew. 

March 24.—Heeled in 2,000 strawberry 
plants, received from abroad, in bunches 
of 3%. Left them two weeks and no harm 
done them. 

March 28.—Grafted a lot of chestnuts on 
trees; different varieties. All a complete 


briars from 





question which I do not dare to answer; 
but have we, you and I, always been 
faithful in our calling, in our mission, in 
the performance of our duties as members 
of a family, as citizens of our country, or 
as a member of the human society? This 
is the question which everyone should 
honestly answer to himself. Whatever 
our calling may be, whatever task or du- 
ties are assigned us, let us strive to im- 
prove, to correct our mistakes, and with 
new faith and greater zeal perform our 
duties in future until we have to answer 
the last call, departing as a faithful ser- 
vant, enjoying, after all trials, labors and 
troubles of tifis world, eternal rest. 

My friends, the St. Louis County Horti- 
cultural Society has passed the first year 
of its existence. Amid a severe snow- 
storm it celebrated its birthday at my 
home, but the sun shone friendly upon us 
and the feeble infant grew fast and strong 
and doubled its membership within the 
first year. Pardon me for saying that I 
feel proud in greeting to-day, as the first 
president of this most useful society, this 
large assembly. Allow me to extend my 
sincerest thanks to our officers and execu- 
tive committee for their faithful perform- 
ance of the duties devolving on them. The 
work has been of mutual benefit to all 
members of the society and to the public 
in general. Our hearty thanks are of- 
fered to all who have lent us a helping 
hand in establishing the St. Louis County 
Horticultural Society, among whom are 
the editors of our county papers, the 
“Watchman,” “Argus’’ and ‘‘Waechter,” 
and of COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD. Our 
thanks are also extended to the great city 
papers, which gave notice of our meetings 
and to the “Westliche Post” for the spe- 
cial call to our annual meeting. Sincerely 
do we desire the continuance of the valu- 
able assistance of the city and county 
press in our educational and missionary 
work in fostering and advancing horti- 
culture in our beloved county. 

Earnestly we invite those assembled 
and the many fruit-growers and farmers 
not present to read more good papers 
than ever before and to read twice the 
best articles presented. Belleve me when 
I say, horticulture of the twentieth cen- 
tury is a science; muscle-work alone does 
not pay; we must use our brains and mus- 
cles with all energy if we intend to make 
progress, and the experiences and 
thoughts of the foremost horticulturists 
of the land thoughtfully applied in our 
work will surely lead us to success in 
fruitgrowing and bring gold dollars into 
our pockets. In COLMAN’S RURAL 
WORLD, the “Southwest and Western 
Fruit Grower’ we have the noblest agri- 
cultural and horticultural papers of the 
state and many a single number of them 
is worth more to the earnest reader than 
the annual subscription price. 

Finally we invite all progressive fruit 
growers of St. Louis County to join our 
society as wide-awake members. In- 
deed, we promise to give tenfold in return 
for the small annual membership fee of 
only one dollar. Even for those with 
whom everything is dollars and cents, this 
dollar will be a capital investment. With 
all my heart I wish to be with you at the 
next annual meeting and to find us nu- 
merically three times stronger than to- 
day. Shall we exist only as a flashing 
meteor, or be an everlasting fixed star? 
May my hopes and wishes be fulfilled that 
our children and grandchildren continue 
the noble work we have begun in the 
twilight of the nineteenth century. 


HORTICULTURAL TALKS. 





Questions.—Judge Miller, how far north 
is the fig hardy out-doors? This I must 
leave for some one to answer who lives 
along the border of its growing. I once 
saw some good-sized trees in the northern 
part of Alabama. The mercury fell to 17 
degrees while I was there and the owner 
of the place said it would not hurt the 
trees. The Crape Myrtle (Lagerstraemia) 
was also hardy at this place. I am not 
able either to tell the line where the Jap- 
anese persimmon will not stand the win- 
ter. I am in hopes that some one will 
cross it with our best American varieties 
and raise one that will combine the good 
qualities of both and that will also stand 
our climate. There are some varieties of 
both figs and Japanese persimmons hard- 
fer than others, but I cannot name them. 
The Cassabanana would be difficult to get 
to mature in Iowa as the season is too 
short. 

Under the Cliffs.—These cold days when 
the north wind makes it unpleasant to be 
out, I know an old man that finds a 
place to work on the south side of some 
cliffs, some of them are 100 feet high. This 
slope of ground is composed of debris— 
leaves, decayed wood and the like—blown 
over from the land above. For 30 years I 
haye contemplated utilizing some of this 
ground, but never have given it a fair 
trial. Now, however, it will have a trial. 
I have made holes for peach trees and 
also for grape vines, if spared so long. 
The grape vines will be planted in such 
places, as far as can be found, where a 
projecting shelf will keep the rain off and 
thus protect them from rot or mildew. 
Some say it is the wrong place for peach 
trees, but it will be tried, and the very 
earliest varieties will be put there. If 
they bloom earlier than elsewhere, they 
will escape a frost that might kill the 
blossoms ip exposed situations. I know 
a Herbemont grape vine that escaped the 





failure. Grafted a lot of Burbank plums 
on Marianna trees.. But few grew. While 
this is in mind, I will state that I find that 


30 feet each way. If I were to plant an- 
other orchard I would plant.the trees 30x35 
feet, so when they get large it would give 
five feet more of space one way in which 
to drive a wagon. It is well, too, to give a 
tree plenty of room. E. B. BERVERET. 
Knox Co., Mo. 


TWO COOPER COUNTY ORCHARDS, 
Regarding Which Information is Wanted. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: 


I have an ap- 


ple orchard of 800 tres planted in 1891. 
The trees were yearlings. The varieties 
are Ben Davis, Gano, Jonathan and 


Huntsman. They were planted on good 
rich land that had been pastured for years 
and was well set with blue grass. Anoth- 
er orchard of 2,400 trees of same varieties 
and age was planted on an adjoining farm 
which I afterwards bought, on land of 
much the same kind that had been run in 
corn for perhaps 20 years. Both orchards 
were cultivated much the same, with corn 
between the rows and pumpkins in tree 
rows, for four or five years. Orchard No. 
was seeded down to rye and pastured 
with hogs until the rye got knee high, 


when the hogs were taken off and the 
rye cut. The heavy stubble was plowed 
under in July. I sowed rye again and 


pastured with hogs through the fall and 
winter and in May when the rye was knee 
high it was plowed under and planted 
with corn. The next spring oats and 
clover were sown and used for hog pas- 
ture. In 1897 we had a few apples. In 
1898 we had none in this section. In 1899 I 
cultivated with corn, five rows between 
apple rows, which are 25 feet apart. 





while the Marianna is the best stock for 
plums when small, that my success in 
grafting on larger trees has been limited. 

March 29.—Received from my friend, ex- 
Gov. Furnass of Nebraska, two new rasp- 
berries, one a black cap and the other 
red. Both have fruited and promise to be 
valuable. 

April 1.—From Dr. Dennis, Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa, two vines of the Hosford grape. 
Dec., 189.—They have made but feeble 
growth. 

April 8.—Received two new Japanese 
chestnut trees from Wm. Parry, New Jer- 
sey. Both grew, but one was eaten by 
the rabbits before I discovered the dam- 
age. 

April 17.—Mercury in shade at 12 mid- 
day, 82 degrees, Pretty warm for this 
time of the year. 

April 22.—Finished planting strawberry 
plants. All failed. 

April 2%.—Budded some chestnuts, the 
scions having been kept as nearly dor- 
mant as possible. All failed. 

April 25 to 27.—Put in 5,000 grape cuttings 
for a man in Texas; 90 per cent grew. 

April 29.—Russian apricots have shed 
their blossoms and the fruit set. Cur- 
culios stung them and I had no sound 
fruit to gather. 

I have given this to show beginners that 
it is not all success even with us old- 
timers. Others who have spent many 
years at it can perhaps tell the same 
story. 


Mr. Miller, Bluffton, Mo. Dear Sir; See- 
ing you will answer queries in the RU- 
RAL WORLD and as I am a reader of 
that splendid paper, I should like very 
much if you would answer the following 
question, as I consider your judgment on 
the question of tree growing the best I 
know. I wish to set out a peach and pear 
orchard in the sprit. I am at a loss to 
know what kinds to set that would do 
the best here. I have tried the Bartlett 


pear. It grew and came into bearing 
soon, but the trees are all dead from 
blight. I had quite a number of peaches, 


but they were ruined by last winter's cold, 
the trunks bursting. What kinds would 
you advise setting in this (DeKalb) coun- 
ty? It is high rolling prairie. I have a 
good north wind break. I give my trees 
thorough cultivation. Some of my neigh- 
bors say they grow too fast. Is that 
true? A. J. NEIL. 

Answer.—The Bartlett pear is among 
the worst to blight. Bloodgood, Sheldon, 
Duchess, Beurre D’ Anjou, Seckel, Garber, 
Keiffer are among the most exempt with 
me. Peach trees suffered severely everv- 
where last winter, and it may be many 
years before we get another such season, 
Sneed, Alexander, Mountain Rose, Foster, 
Crosby, Elberta, Heath Cling, Salway, 
Susquehanna constitute a collection that 
will furnish from early to late and are all 
good as well as productive. 

Bluffton, Mo. SAMUEL MILLER. 


ORCHARD TALK. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: I can hardly 
do without the RURAL WORLD, as I am 
a farmer and interested In horticulture. 

Two years ago I set out a commercial 
orchard of 2,500 trees on meadow sod. I 
plowed six furrows, three on each side of 
dead furrow; in the spring I set stakes 
for cross guide to plant and then took a 
16-inch plow, run it two inches deep in 
dead furrow. That gave space for roots 
and sufficient fresh dirt in which to plant 
the trees. They were then set and enough 
dirt shoveled in and tramped to make the 
trees stand. When a row was planted I 
hitched one big horse to a 12-inch plow 
and threw one furrow from each side to 
the trees, then put two horses to the plow 
and threw two more furrows to the row. 
There was no hard manual labor in plant- 
ing the 2,500 trees. I then plowed out mid- 
dies. Only 22 trees died. The trees were 
three-year-olds when set out. The ground 
was rather flat. I think this plan beats 
digging holes, for when holes are made 
thus are inclined to hold water, which is 
injurious to the trees, The ground isn’t 
uniformly packed and trees, when +o 
planted will not stand the drouth so well 
as when planted according to my plan. 

I hope the many readers of the RURAL 
WORLD will give me some information 
on how to handle the ground. I had it in 
corn two years. The ground is good. It 
is not my intention to raise a crop each 
year and grow an orchard at the same 
time, for a man had better let one or the 
other alone. My purpose is to sow it down 
in crimson clover and keep cultivating the 
rows one way three feet on each side of 
tree. 

I would be glad to have some informa- 
tion as to best methods of cultivating the 
ground in Northeast Missouri. 

Now comes a big question, What are the 
best kinds of apples for commercial orch- 
ards? I think the kinds of fruit that are 
adapted to the soil and climate are the 
best, provided they are good bearers and 
of good quality. It is important, too, to 
buy trees grown in the same latitude as 
that in which they will be set in orchard. 
This looks like a small item, but let a man 
go from the south to the north in winter 
and he will think there is a big difference; 
so it is with trees. I have set out the fol- 
lowing varieties: Ben Davis, Grimes’ 
Gold Gano, M oth Black Twig, Jo- 
nathan; 500 of each. The trees are planted 








The trees have been carefully pruned 
each year, excepting 1899. They made a 
fine growth and I have as pretty a young 
orchard of uniform trees as I ever saw. 
In 1899 | expected a good crop of fine ap- 
ples, but we had only a few blooms and 
I was disappointed. 

Orchard No, 2 was seeded down to oats 
and clover in 1898, pastured with hogs two 
years and has not been cultivated since. 
It was pruned each year until last year. 
There were more blooms on the trees in 
No, 2 than in No. 1 and many trees had a 
fine crop, all they ought to have had. 
The trees have made a good growth, but 
hardly as well as in orchard No. 1. 

Now, I would like to hear from Judge 
Miller, L. A, Goodman or any one else 
that can tell why orchard No, 1 has not 
done better than No. 2. Also what is 
best to do with them this year. No. 1 is 
seeded to wheat and rye for hog pasture. 
I will not cut the grain unless [I run the 
mower over it to clean it up. How about 
sowing cow peas in June? My object is to 
get apples and as much hog feed as I can 
without interfering with the apples. 
Some writers say cultivate an orchard 
until the trees begin bearing and then 
continue to cultivate as long as you want 
apples; but in this case I got more apples 
where the ground was not cultivated and 
on trees a year younger, too. 

I think the prospects are good for a 
big crop of apples here this year, as the 
trees are full of bloom buds, I fruited 
some fine Gano apples last year, I think 
they are superior to the Ben Davis. They 
come into bearing earlier, the buds come 
out later, and the fruit is almost as red 
as the Jonathan and Winesap and is very 
attractive. I expect a good crop of apples 
this year on some of the trees and will re- 
port what I do and the result. 

Cooper Co., Mo, 8. Y. THORNTON, 


BURNING WOOD FOR POTASH. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Judge Miller, 
in one of his horticuitural talks through 
the RURAL WORLD, states that in 
clearing land he favors the idea of burn- 
ing wood, valued at 25c per cord, for the 
potash, 

In reply to this I wish to say that the 
soil in this locality, being naturally rich 
in potash, it would not pay to burn wood 
that is of any value whatever simply to 
obtain it. 

In the east, where the soil contains but 
very little potash, it is of great value, and 
naturally much talked about in the east- 
ern papers; and it is probably through 
these papers that some of us get the idea 
that it is of value here. 

I would, however, recommend the use 
of wood ashes around peach trees as a 
protection against the borer, 

Alton, Ill, EDWIN H. RIEHL. 





SOME THOUGHTS FROM PANTOPS. 


Where Milk and Honey Flow. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: Walking down 
the main street of Elsberry this morning, 
I heard two business men planning the 
purchase of the farm adjoining me on the 
west—140 acres—and planting it all in ap- 
ple trees. Of course I was glad. It brings 
about a fellow-feeling, and all know what 
that means. If all the farmers in East 
Lincoln county could see the bright future 
for fruit, there would be thousands of 
acres set to trees in the next few years. 
This going round and round, from year 
to year, in farming, like the blind horse 
of the mill, will eventually bring about 
poor farms, discontent and bankruptcy. 
The successful farmer in the future is to 
be the one on tip-toe to see what is best 
beyond that he may plan wisely and well 
to attain to it and profit by it. As a man 
with a hoe, he must be “in the expectancy 
that runs.” These men I found talking 
have gotten so into the light that there 
is no moss seen growing around them. 
Moss will not grow in the sunlight of 
progress. They can see clearly that when 
they can buy land 1% miles from Elsber- 
ry, and at the low price of $20 or $25 per 
acre, and in the locality where Stark 
Bros. say: “There is none better in all 
the world for fruit,’ that it will pay many 
fold to buy and set it to orchards. My 
mind has not changed. 

Over a year ago I declared, and on good 
grounds, that the highlands skirting the 
Mississippi in East Lincoln county were 
the finest for fruit that I had seen in all 
the west. Here are some of the reasons 
for my opinions: The land is peculiarly 
fertile and drainage perfect. It takes most 
easily to clover of all sections I know. 
The soil is a clayey lodm with deep clay 
subsoil, and I know this constitutes a soil 
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operation, simplicity of construction and the elasticity 
of the single thread seam. When needle is threaded 
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the state. The many ridges converging at 
Elsberry and near here, conduce to rain- 
fall when there is severe drouth all 
around and beyond. The Mississippi Riv- 
er, with its outlying lakes and sloughs, 
ameliorates the climate. There are norocks 
here to dull the plows, blunt one’s energy 
or bend the back—that is one reason why 
I did not locate among the Ozarks. The 
land is easy of tilth. Transportation cuts 
a figure—it saves one money or it eats up 
all the profits. We are on the “Father of 
Waters" and on the great Burlington rail- 
way system, which bring us in easy 
touch with the great northwest, north and 
east. Many markets are ours, and we 
can get up any morning and eat an early 
breakfast in St, Louis. , 
Slopes entered in as a factor. I get on 
one of the high knolls at Pantops and I 
can see nearly all of Calhoun Co., Ill. The 
scene is beautiful. If my mind does not 
change, I shall build on the very highest 
points some day so that every glance that 
way will refresh the soul. 

Over there the land nearly all slopes 
west, here nearly all east or north. They 
have grand orchards over there. I can 
see many of them since the snow has fal- 
len, can count the rows. They seem to 
run from the river to the very top of the 
ridge in places. If they so wondrously 
succeed while their slope is westward, 
much more shall we with eastern and 
northern slopes. 

Now, Mr. Editor, and friends, I am not 
a real estate agent, have no land to sell; 
wish I could buy more near me, but if 
the many readers of your splendid paper 
who are casting about for homes, will 
consider the foregoing reasons, why I 
bought here, I feel sure we shall have 
some of them around us as neighbors. A 
hearty welcome awaits them. 

Come and raise Jersey cows, fruit, poul- 
try, bees and be alive to present and 
future opportunities, and success is cer- 
tain. JAMES M. ROGERS. 
Lincoln Co., Mo. 


The Kpiary. 


TRANSFERRING BEES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Transferring 
or driving bees was practiced long ago. 
Beekeepers living to-day can recall to 
mind the old greeting: “Good morning, 
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the old and entered the new hive. By this 
method you are enabled to watch for the 
queen, as she can be easily detected as 
the bees march across the entrance of 
the new hive. As soon as you have the 
queen and the majority of the bees in the 
new hive your transferring would be a 
success if you did nothing more than 
move the old hive back apiece and place 
the new hive in its stead. In about 21 
days the brood in the old hive will be 
hatched out. These bees can be moved in 
the way just stated. 

Transferring the Combs.—Transferring 
combs from one hive into another is a 
task I do aot recommend. At best it is a 
long and “‘sticky’’ job. Yet it can be done 
and perhaps it is sometimes an advant- 
age to a beginner, provided the combs are 
straight and contain much worker ‘ 
Instead of using the former method I 
would alter it by driving the bees in a 
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ne” de small box, or another empty box hive, 
John!" “Tell the boys to come over to-! containing no bottom. When the bees 
morrow. We're going to drive the bees.” | had all entered and clustered in the box 


It used to be a custom among the old bee- 
keepers when swarms got to robbing to 
drive their bees from one hive into an- 
other. But now in this enlightened age 
this method is not practiced extensively, 
and when performed it is for a different 
purpose. 

In our work in the apiary there are times 
when it is very important that we should 
move our “insects’’ from one home into 
another. 

I believe it is a very good lesson for 
every amateur beekeeper to transfer a 
colony of bees from a box hive to a 
frame hive, for in so doing he learns the 
natural appearance and arr of 
inside of a hive. 

We have a method of transferring (if it 
can be called that, for we mae it suit all 
occasions) which is as follow: 

With a small bench, hive, knife, veil and 
smoker we proceed to the hive that is to 
be “changed. " Placing everything in 


it should be removed carefully and be 
placed out of the way. The old hive 
should now be carried out to one side an:! 
the side that runs parallel with the com» 
be removed. You are now ready to re- 
move the combs if you have a small bench 
or box one foot high, ten inches wide an‘ 
two feet long close at hand. 

Also a padded board a little larger than 
the outside Gepasians of the frame 
should be at your disposal. 

Remove the first comb and place it on 
the padded board so as not to injure the 
brood. Place over the comb an empty 
frame and with a sharp knife cut the comb 
on the inside so as to fit the frame. 

The comb can now be fastened in the 
frames by using small sticks about one- 
fourth of an inch longer than the width 
of the frame. The sticks should be 
tched at each end so that they may be 
tied in pairs on each side of the comb. 
When the combs are all securely fas- 
tened and placed in the new hive it should 
be carried to the exact location of 
the old hive. The bees in the box should 
now be shaken out in front of the en- 
trance of the new hive and treated the 
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r we give the meee a good smok- 
ing at the entrance, so as to alarm them 

of the coming event. fescue, if jemelous- 
ly used, will not hurt bees, but will cause 
them to load themselves with honey and 
| become more civilized in ir do- 
ings with man. As soon as_ the 
bees are smoked the new hive should be 
placed on the bench beside the colony 
of bees so that the entrance of the new 
hive will be up and even with the top of 


same as in hiving a swarm. The old hive 
should now be carried to the wood pile 
and the task will be done. 
Time to Transfer.—All the text books on 
pene culture yoy the time of fruit 
— @ o~ per time for transfer- 
— coe eiaee ve hold that in Mis- 
souri this is too early for the bees, as 
at this season they are weak and can 
hardly make a living. Unless I were gv- 
ing to transfer the combs, June 1, or later. 





| the box hive. Now pry off a part of the would be my preference, because Ly this 
top of the old hive ped you are ready to | time of the year the bees are in a pros- 
start the bees to movi perous ition and will in ‘a probability 


Commence to smoke the bees at the en- | ive up swarming and make the owner 
trance of the old hive with one hand, | Several more pounds of honey for his la- 
while the other hand is drumming on the | °F. AMBR 

top. Keep this up for about three min- 


OSE L. RILEY. 
Andrew Co., poured suken no 
utes, and they rest the same length of 
time. Then repeat the "snetting and 
drumming, and the resting until you think 
, the majority of the bees have come out of 
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Live Stock. 


COMING SALES. 








January 30.—A. G. Woodbury, Danville, 

and-Chinas. 

Mg gies. W. Falk, Richmond, Mo. 
Poland-Chinas. 

January %1.—Burgess Bros., Bement, Ii. 

hinas. 

ne ee H. Ware, Douglas, Ill. Po- 
land-Chinas. 

Feb. 15.—David Jay and F. H. Wineke, 
Williamsburg, Iowa. Shorthorns. 

Feb. 22 and 2%.—H. H. Harris and J. T. 
Moreland, of Marshall, Mo. Sale at 
South Omaha. Galloway cattle. 

Feb. 26.—L. M. Monsees & Sons, Smithton, 
Mo. Standard bred saddle and harness 
horses, jennets and Poland- 
China hogs. 

, 2 and March 1—T. F. B. 80- 
then < 8. Vanatta & Son and C. A. 


Stannard. Sale at Kansas City, Mo. 

March ¢-7.—C. 8. Barclay, West Liberty, 
Shortherns. 

April 11-12.—D. L. Dawdy & Co., Atchison, 


rthorns. 
= Ww. R. Slaughter, Salisbury, 


. Herefords. 
april %-26.—Armour, Funkhouser 
parks, Kansas City, Mo. Herefords. 
AMERICAN CHESTER-WHITE REC- 
ORD ASSOCIATION. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: January 10 
was a grand day for breeders of swine at 
Columbus, Ohio. The American Chester- 
White Record Association held its six- 
teenth annual meeting in the forenoon. 
There was a larger attendancethan usual, 
and great interest in the affairs of the 
association was shown. 

Report of Secretary-Treasurer Freigau 
showed: 

Cash balance in treasury January, 





Kickin de v0 “ihtse, aig nb 00 décennge $239 28 
Cash receipts for fees, et -. 45 4 
Due the ansociation from old- ‘ 
OTB ccvcsece cose seveeecoeess - 2S 
Received since January, 1900. - BD 
Total ..ccccsecee cecceese $778 17 
Total disbursements . 213 78 
Balance ......++-++ + Pocesesl ‘ 9504 39 


Offi€ers elected for 1900 were: Presi- 
dent, L. H. Martin, Alexandria, Ohio; 
Vice-President, I. T. Cummins, Cedarville, 
Ohio; Secretary and Treasurer, Carl Frei- 
gau, Dayton, Ohio. 

Vice-Presidents—S. H. Todd, Wakeman, 
Ohio; A. L. Fennel, Sloan, Penn.; F. A. 
Blanchard, Courtland, N. Y.; A. H. War- 
ren, Ovid, Mich.; Allen Beeler, Liberty, 
Ind.; John Bauer, Ji., Strasburg, Tl.; Cc. 
G. Helming, Waukon, Ia.; Gustav Schroe- 
ter, Grafton, Wis. 

Board of Trustees—Term three years: J. 
P. Hardin, South Warsaw, Ohio; C. Hintz, 
Fremont, Ohio. Term two years: T. N. 
Harrod, Bellecenter, Ohio; J. L. Beringer, 
Marion, Ohio. Term one year: F. A. 
Branch, Medina, Ohio; W. H. Pool, Dela- 
ware, Ohio. 

Executive Committee—F. A. Branch, W. 
H. Pool, F. P. Hardin. 

In the afternoon, all attended the expert 
judge meeting at Townsend Hall, and the 
most interesting Swine Breeders’ Institute 
ever held at Columbus was enjoyed by all 
in the evening and lasted until 11 p. m. 
Send pedigrees for Vol. VIII. Cc. W. Rec- 
ord to CARL FRBEIGAU, Sec’y. 

Dayton, Ohio. 


NEBRASKA LIVE STOCK INTERESTS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The live stock 
interests through this section of the west 
are in a most prosperous condition. The 
volume of cattle, hogs and sheep des- 
tined for this market during 1900 will be 
largely in excess of that of last year in 
spite of the fact that the increase during 
1899 over previous years was very sub- 
stantial. The South Omaha yards were 
enlarged in many respects last year in or- 
der to handle this extraordinary increase 
in business, and this year improvements 
will be made that will make the yards’ 
capacity considerably greater. The num- 
ber of cattle, hogs and sheep in the terri- 
tory tributary to the Omaha market is 
largely in excess of previous years, and 
with higher quotations at these yards 
than ever experienced in previous years, 
stock men will have every inducement to 
get their stock to market. As compared 
with quotations on the Chicago market 
from day to day the Omaha yards offer 
distinct advantages. This is especially 
true of sheep and cattle. In addition, the 
difference in freight rates makes the local 
market the better place in many respects 
for western shippers to patronize. 

Just + .at figure the suit over the ques- 
tion o restoring car load rates instead cf 
the rate per hundred pounds of live stock 
will cut in the live stock business of the 
state is not clear at present. It is costing 
the shippers about one-third more under 
the hundred pound rate than they paid 
under the rate per car load. The suit by 
the attorney general of Nebraska to force 
the old rate’s restoration is not likely to 
cause a lesser number of stock to be 
shipped than otherwise would be the case. 
The facilities for handling cattle, hogs 
and sheep at the local market are supe- 
rior in many respects to rival markets 
and shippers giving the Omaha market a 
trial shipment are very likely to find 
things very favorable for future business 
transactions. G. C. PORTER. 


A CATTLE FEEDING REPORT. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The following 
statement regarding the feeding of a 
bunch of cattle may interest some read- 
ers: The cattle that I fed were native 
steers of above the average, mostly 
Shorthorns, a few grade Herefords and 
Angus. A few were plain, coarse, “horsey”’ 
cattle. All were two and three-year-olds, 
mostly two-year-olds. All were dehorned. 
The most of these cattle had been fed dur- 
ing the winter of '98-’99 on hay, shock 
corn or ear corn. They were only in good 
thrifty condition when feeding began, 
Aug. 1, 1899. These cattle were fed only 
five ears of snap corn per head per day, 
on the ground. Two hogs were put in the 
lot for every steer, eating right along 
with the cattle. We fed in this way for 
two or three weeks, increasing the corn 
until we were feeding 30 ears per head per 
day. 

Then we began feeding in troughs, in- 
creasing feed until by Sept. 1 we were 
feeding one-half bushel ear or snapped 
corn per head per day. These cattle had 
fairly good pasture of timothy, clover, 
blue grass and red top, but owing to dry 
weather later the pastures became very 
dry. Salt and good well water were al- 
ways by them. Aug. 1, 60 head averaged 
1,065 pounds; Sept. 1, 60 head averaged 1,142 
pounds, showing gain of 77 pounds per 
head. Oct. 2 (the first being on Sunday) 
@0 head averaged 1,241 pounds. Net gain 
in 31 days of 99 pounds. Nov. 1, 60 head 
averaged 1,332 pounds, a gain of 91 pounds 
in 30 days. Nov. 22, the ow head averaged 
1,395 pounds, a gain of 330 pounds r@& ‘eal 
in 118 days, 31 days of which they on 

less than half full feel. 


I calculate these cattle were fed full 
feed 82 days, and fed half feed 31 days. As 
most of us would calculate they average 
nearly 100 days full feed and gain 330 
pounds, or an average gain per head per 
day of 3.3 pounds. 

During a portion of this period they 
were fed snapped corn and a portion of 
ear corn, and latter part of October grad- 
ually changed to shelled corn in self-feed- 
er in barn and fed 16 bushels per day of 
new snap corn in troughs in pasture. 

The last three weeks they were changed 
to corn meal, ground reasonably fine, and 
pure wheat bran mixed at rate of 100 
pounds bran to 500 pounds corn meal. The 
cattle were always weighed quite early 
in the morning, 6 o'clock during summer 
and early fall, and at 7 o’clock Nov. 1 and 
22, before eating or drinking on day 
weighed. 

We are now “half feeding a good 
string of two-year-olds which will prob- 
ably not be ripe until next summer or fall. 
Possibly we shall have some figures for 
you when they are finished. 

Pettis Co., Mo. W. D. WADE. 


DEVON CATTLE IN THE WEST IN 
THE FIFTIES. 


How to Dehorn Calves. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: I was very 
muuch interested in that article on Devon 
cattle giving a partial English history of 
the breed in a late issue of the RURAL 
WORLD. The Devons are certainly a 
very superior breed of cattle, perhaps not 
excelled as an all-purpose animal by any 
other breed, combining admirably all the 
most desirable qualities—such as hardl- 
ness, climatic endurance, thrift and 
growth, with a propensity to make their 
way in the world under unfavorable con- 
ditions, with perfect adaptability to the 
yoke, high quality of beef and good milk- 
ing qualities. I once owned a pure-blood 
Devon cow that had a record of producing 
21 pounds of butter in nine days. 

The Devons are spoken of as a race like 
the buffalo and elk; and not a breed pro- 
duced by the interference of man. His- 
tory gives their origin as being found in 
their native purity before the Christian 
era, when the Romans invaded England, 
and that they had been known to have 
continued the same from time immemo- 
rial, thus being capable of stamping their 
progeny with their characteristics for two 
or three generations. It is, by some, 
claimed that the Devons had something to 
do with the dark red color and heavier 
horns of the improved Shorthorns of our 
time, but be this so or not, no one will 
deny the benefit thus derived, especially 
if he has cattle for sale for breeding pur- 
poses with too much white mixture. 

As this is an ancient and English his- 
tory of those cattle, I thought it might 
interest some of the KAURAL WORLD 
readers to know something of the history 
of these cattle in our Mississippi Valley 
or western states, so I will give a short 
history of some animals brought by me to 
Iowa from the far east. 

In the early winter of ‘67 I arrived in 
Iowa with a small herd of Devon cattle 
consisting of four females and one male. 
To show their capabilities of longevity I 
might add that one of the heifers was 
from an imported cow that produced this 
calf at 20 years of age, and failing to 
breed any longer was fattered and butch- 
ered by myself, and was extra good beef 
at near the age of 22 years. The bull was 
imported by Vainright, and was a grand- 


TEXAS LIVE STOCK ASSOCIATION. 


The ninth annual convention of the Tex- 
as Live Stock Association will convene in 
San Antonio, commencing on Monday, 10 
o'clock a. m., Jan. 22, 1900. The associa- 
tion will doubtless be in session three 
days. This coming meeting promises to 
be more largely attended than any other 
similar annua! convention of the associa- 
tion. The association was organized in 
the interest of growers of cattle, horses, 
sheep and swine and is steadily growing 
in bers and infil year by year. An 
unusually interesting program has been 
prepared for the coming meeting, and the 
subjects for discussion have been placed 
in thoroughly capable hands. There are 
several live questions of vital importance 
to the live stock industry of the state 
which will be fully discussed at this con- 
vention. The citizens of San Antonio will 
do everything in their power to provide 
for the comfort and entertainment of the 
delegates and visitors to the convention, 
and every one either directly or indirectly 
interested in the breeding or handling of 
any class of live stock is earnestly re- 
quested to attend this meeting. The vari- 
ous railroads of the state will make ex- 
ceedingly low rates for the round trip 
on account of this convention from any 
point in the state.—Farm and Ranch. 


THOSE $8.% “DODDIES.” 








Replying to your request, I have to say 
that the grade Angus steers, which we re- 
cently sold to Armour & Company at $8.25 
on the hoof, were raised in about the 
same way that we have been raising 
steers for a good many years. It is almost 
needless to say that these steers were 
well bred, writes L. H. Kerrick in the 
‘Breeders’ Gazette.” When we speak of 
a steer as being well bred, we mean that 
he is so bred that with proper feed and 
care he will grow into the highest and 
best beef type and weight, in the shortest 
possible time; that type and weight seem 
to be now pretty well known and agreed 
upon. The steer that brings the very 
highest price at the Union Stock Yards 
must weigh around 1,500 lbs.; he must 
carry on fine, short, straight legs a wide, 
deep, smooth, symmetrical body, with 
neat head and neck, all wrapped up in a 
mellow hide which will be just as full of 
good beef as you can get it. To produce 
such a steer and such beef the growing 
and beef-making process must be carried 
on at one and the same time, and all the 
time, from calfhood to the finished steer. 
The process will require from 24 to 30 
months. 

The two carloads of $8.25 steers were got 
by our stock bulls Craigo of Estill 1v51s, 
and Craft of The Wells 23450. This article 
is not written to exploit my stock bulls; 
I meant only to say that we used in pro- 
ducing these steers the same bulls that we 
use on our very best registered cows. I 
would not for a moment expect to raise 
such steers from inferior or ordinary 
sires. When I was younger in this busi- 
ness and was known principally as a steer 
raiser and feeder, breeders of pedigreed 
cattle frequently pointed out to me cheap- 
er bulls with the remark: ‘Here's a bull 


that will not cost you so much 
money and he will get you just 
as good steers as one of these 
higher-priced bulls.” I knew bet- 


ter, and I never bought a bull that I did 
not think at the time I bought him was a 
good one. We used Craigo of Estill five 
ive years; if he had been an infe- 





son of the iamous Hundred Gui , the 
bull referred to in the RURAL WORLD, 
and was ten years old when I brought 
him to Iowa. He was just in his prime 
and won the sweepstakes prize at the 
Iowa State Fair, as the best bull of any 
age or breed, and in 1859, at the United 
States exhibition held at Chicago, won 
the $100 prize for the best imported Devon 
bull. He was then 13 years old and was 
still in his prime, and continued so for 
five or six years longer in good breeding 
condition. 

During this time this breed was very 
popular, but as the demand for work 
oxen, as breaking teams became less and 
less, and special breeds were more and 
more sought after for dairy purposes and 
close yarding or stall feeding came into 
vogue, this breed became much less popu- 
lar. Few pure-blooded herds remain, the 
hornless and Shorthorns taking their 
place. 

Their horns which, in a wild state, were 
for defense, and their glory, in a later pe- 
riod, became only a nuisance in the feed 
yard, and tended as much as anything, or 
more, to render the Devons unpopular. If 
the dehorning process had years ago been 
reduced to as nice a point as at present, 
they might have still retained their popu- 
larity. 

Now, to those who wish to get rid of 
horns I will give a process so simple, 
easy and sure that no one need fail. When 
the calf is about a week old, or as soon 
as the horn can be felt, in the exact spot 
where the little horn is coming, clip off 
the hair close down and around, then ap- 
ply to the nub common concentrated lye 
or potash, such as can be got at any gro- 
cery for 10 cents per can. Moisten a small 
quantity of it, just sufficient to make a 
thick salve, but not so that it will not 
run down on the side of the head. This 
will make a sore. One application, if thor- 
oughly done, will be sufficient, if the calf 
is not more than a week old, but if older, 
or not well done, more applications may 
be necessary. It is not necessary to cover 
more than three-eighths of an inch in 
space, and it should be applied with a 
small paddle, as it is not a very agreeable 
substance to handle with the finger. 

Louisa Co., Iowa. Cc. D. BENT. 


CATTLEMEN ORGANIZE. 





Kansas City, Mo., Jan, 14.—In order to 
secure better protection against cattle 
swindlers and workers of frauds, several 
representatives of Chicago live stock com- 
mission firms en route to the Fort Worth 
Cattle Convention stopped off here long 
enough to form what will be known as 
the Live Stock Commission Merchants’ 
Protective Association. 

For some time, and especially since the 
Gillett alleged swindle, many of the live 
stock men at the stock yards have been 
contemplating forming an association to 
work for each other’s protection against 
not only swindlers, but, also, against 
those customers who refuse to promptly 
meet their obligations. At first it was 
thought to make it a Kansas City organi- 
zation, but, later, it was considered the 
best interests of all to act jointly with 
Chicago. 

These officers were elected: M. P. Buel- 
lo of Chicago, president; M. D. Scruggs 
of Kansas City, vice president; J. H. 
Waite, Kansas City, secretary and treas- 
urer. 

Twenty Chicago and Kansas firms were 
represented at the meeting. 





rior animal my herd never could have 
been redeemed from the il] effects of his 
work. I am sure one lifetime would be 
too short to redeem it. 

With the exception of one season we 
have always allowed the calves to run 
with their dams, taking all the milk for 
about six or seven months. If you want 
all of the story of the $8.25 steers I would 
have to tell you that the cows, while car- 
rying these calves, were fed and cared for 
in a way that we might reasonably ex- 
pect them to bring us strong and shapely 
calves. They were changed now and then 
from one pasture to another; this would 
give them change of water and scene. In 
season when the blue-grass was plentiful 
and toothsome for several months togeth- 
or they got nothing but blue-grass, but for 
the rest of the year they got a variety of 
feed: corn-fodder, timothy and clover 
hay, oats, corn and straw—in short every 
good thing we could grow on the best kind 
of Central Illinois land. Some dry rough- 
age within reach of cattle on green grass 
is a good thing and should be provided. 
Before our calves are weaned they are 
taught to eat and at weaning time they 
are eating well. Their food at first is 
ground. We have not stated or weighed 
ration that they are fed upon. The feed 
consists always in part of oil-meal, ground 
oats, corn meal, bran and sometimes 
shelled corn and whole oats, when they 
are old enough to eat these. I do not 
mean that they get all of these at one 
time, but always more than one of them. 
For roughage they get whatever they like 
best. When not on good blue-grass they 
have corn-fodder, clover and timothy hay 
and straw. We make frequent changes in 
the feed of our cattle, but changes are 
made gradually and with care, keeping a 
close watch meantime on the cattle. 

While we do not always weigh or meas- 
ure and carefully compound our calf and 
steer rations, still we know very well that 
a steer is made up of many different sub- 
stances and that he will require all these 
in his feed, in something like their due 
proportion, if he is to be made to grow 
and thrive in the very best way; in our 
feeding we have respect to all this and 
aim at all times as nearly as practicable 
to supply in proper proportions what our 
steer needs. 

We do not crowd the calves the first 
twelve or fifteen months. We do not care 
to see them getting very fat, but we keep 
them growing well and in what would be 
called very good condition. From eighteen 
months to twenty-six or thirty-two 
months old (which latter are about the 
ages our steers go to market) they are 
kept on full feed. The same kinds of feed 
are still used, increasing the corn, partly 
because that is our most abundant and 
cheapest feed, and because it is the feed 
that fattens. The last year most of the 
corn is fed whole, and in the summer 
time when it gets very hard we soak it, 
sometimes twelve, sometimes twenty-four 
hours. We feed twice a day, the catile 
eating together from large troughs out cf 
doors. 

Our steers and all our cattle are reared 
out of doors; that is, they are not confined 
in barns or sheds, but are provided with 
good shelter from storms, which they may 
use at will. 

We try to protect our two-year-old 
steers that are getting pretty heavy and 
fleshy from the flies as far as we can dur- 
ing July and August, by providing a dark- 
ened barn or shed, into which they may 





escape from the fly pest when at its most 
trying stage. 

I have said over and over, but will say 
here again, that to produce the finest beef 
in the most economical way gentle han4- 
ling is essential; therefore our cattle are 
handled in a way to make them very gen- 
tle and tractable. One can almost talk 
the beef onto a steer, and I know a rough, 
unsympathetic feeder can swear and 
scold and yell the beef off a steer. 

Now just a word more. Can beef be 
profitably produced by the method I have 
here very briefly and imperfectly out- 
lined? Yes. It is the way that beef can 
be most profitably produced year by year 
on these high-priced lands of Illinois, 
Iowa, Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, Missouri, 
or anywhere that land is high. All that 1 
raise steers for is to convert the feed of 
our farm into high-priced beef. When- 
ever a steer is not doing all that he can of 
that work in a month or in a day he is 
loafing on me. The more feed a steer can 
use in a month—mark, I say use, not 
waste—the more and better beef he is 
making for me, and the more money he is 
making for me. 


HOWELL BROS. of New Cambria re- 
cently sold a bunch of thoroughbred 
Shorthorn heifer calves to H. C. Duncan, 
of Maple Hill, Mo. These blooded heifers 
are of the Imported Princess and Rose of 
Sharon stock, and sold for $67 per head.— 
Brookfield (Mo,) Gazette. 


MAMMOTH MULES.—John Evans of 
this city has what he thinks and what ap- 
pears to be the largest pair of mules in the 
world. They are mares, four years oid, 
dark brown, 17% hands high and weigh 
8,450 pounds. He will ship them in a few 
days. Go and see them at J. P. Evans’ 
stable. They beat anything we ever saw 
in the way of mule fiesh.—Marshall (Mo.) 
Democrat. 


HOLSTEIN COW WANTED.—A sub- 
scriber in Macoupin Co., Ill, wants to 
buy as near his home as possible a Hol- 
stein cow. Breeders of Holstein-Friesian 
cattle are not advertising very freely just 
now. What is the matter? We would 
like to hear from some of them and be 
able thus to tell our subscriber where he 
can find what he wants. 


HIGH-GRADE JERSEY HEIFERS 
that have been bred by so careful and 
successful a dairyman as Uncle John Pat- 
terson are cheap at $30 each, the price Mr. 
Patterson asks for 40 head. They will 
come fresh this spring, and with proper 
care and treatment will pretty nearly pay 
for themselves the first year at present 
and prospective prices for butter. Any 
man who has the dairy instinct and wants 
to establish himself as a dairyman could 
spend $300 to splendid advantage in buy- 
ing ten of these heifers. We earnestly ad- 
vise RURAL WORLD readers who want 
dairy stock to correspond with Mr. Pat- 
terson at Kirksville, Mo. 


GROWING A CALF.—G, T. A., Medi 


THAT BUNCH OF YEARLING STEERS. 


To the subscriber who had a bunch of 
yearling steers to feed, and who had 
husked corn, snap corn and corn fodder to 
feed them, and could buy bran at $10 per 
ton, I would say by all means feed them 
to the finish regardless of prices. Let the 
bran alone (Yes, if you have plenty of 
clover hay.—Ed.) and proceed as follows: 

Feed fodder liberally once a day. Give 

them free run to good hay in the rack; 
tame hay and clover preferred, says D. H. 
Boughton in “Wallace's Farmer.” Give 
snap corn at night. Some winter pasture 
is very helpful in good weather. Continue 
this feed during the winter, increasing the 
corn ration until they are eating one- 
fourth bushel each per day. There should 
be two shoats to each steer by the time 
they are on full feed ef corn, which will 
be one-half bushel per steer per day. We 
would plan to feed these steers during the 
summer on pasture, and hogs with them. 
Do not get these yearlings onto a full feed 
of corn until about the first of June, when 
the grass is more mature. It is always 
well to keep hay in a rack for them dur- 
ing the » In feeding ear 
corn, take a wagon load to the tank and 
throw/plenty of water on it. If you have 
any machinery for breaking the ears, the 
young steers may be induced to eat more. 
Later in the season shelled corn is advis- 
able, which should be soaked the same 
way by wetting two feeds at a time. For 
@ finish in September, commence cutting 
new corn for a feed once a day. Increase 
this cut corn until corn is ripe, then snap 
and give all the new corn they will eat, 
and stop feeding old corn. Confine the 
steers in a yard with access to good hay 
and straw. Anything that will add to the 
comfort of the animals, such as shade in 
summer and dry quarters in winter, will 
add to their gain. It is hardly necessary 
to say, also, that they should have access 
at all times to salt and pure water. The 
quality of the steers you have will largely 
determine the profit you will realize. 
Do not be afraid of prices. Good, ripe 
steers of two years past, averaging from 
1,200 to 1,400 pounds, will brihg good pay- 
ing prices to the feeder. It is my opinion 
that stock cattle will be lower and tne 
profit in feding as good or better than it 
has been. 


ANOTHER FATAL CATTLE DISEASE. 


Dr. Folsetter was called to Harris coun- 
ty early in December to investigate a 
herd of about 2,000 young steers, of which 
more than 100 head died of some strange 
disease and as many more were seriously 
sick, says the “Farm and Ranch.”’ These 
cattle were brought in from Louisiana 
and Mississippi and were placed on a 
large pasture of fine grass, well supplied 
with good well water, but mostly flat 
hog-wallow prairie containing innumer- 
able small ponds of water which the cat- 
tle drank in preference to pure well water 
in clean troughs. Postmortem examina- 
tions disclosed the bronchial tubes infest- 








O., writes as follows to the “Breeders’ 
Gazette”: 

“What is the best ration for a Short- 
horn calf four months old? I have bran, 
oats, shelled corn and can get oil-meal. 
At present I am feeding a mixture of 
about 2.5 Ibs. daily, consisting of three 
parts bran, two parts oats and one part 
corn,”’ 

Prof. W. A. Henry replies by saying: 
The ration given is first-class in its com- 
position and may be continued with all 
promise of success. Both the bran and 
the oats tend to the building of muscle 
and bone, so essential in the young ani- 
mal. Since this calf is designed for beef 
purposes, as it gets older and especially 
when it goes out to grass, a little more 
corn may be fed. 

Our correspondent further states that 
he is feeding skim-milk to other calves 
and giving the same grain ration, and 
asks if there should be any change. 
Skim-milk is excessively rich in protein, 
and this true,I should add more corn meal 
to the ration both because it is cheaper 
and because it will give a better balance. 
Curtiss’ experiments at the Iowa Station 
show corn meal an lent ) - 
ary food for skim-milk in the ration for 
calves. Try with these calves a grain 
mixture consisting of three parts corn, 
one part bran and one part oats as long 
as the skim-milk is fed. 


PROFITABLE FEEDING.—Down in 
Kansas an elevator company placed a 
bunch of thirty-one steers on feed for 
eighty-three days, keeping account of ev- 
ery pound of feed, says the “Field and 
Farm.” The steers were bought here and 
there as they were to be found and cost 
on an average of $4.25 per cwt. They aver- 
aged 1,250 pounds in weight, and after be- 
ing on full feed for eighty-three days 
weighed an average of 1,507 pounds and 
sold in Chicago for $6.20 a hundred. The 
thirty-one steers ate 1,08 bushels of corn 
chop and 18,011 pounds of alfalfa. This 
was thirty-five bushels of chop for each 
steer and about seven pounds of alfalfa a 
day to each steer during the time they 
were on full feed. The company had about 
100 head of hogs following the steers all 
the time, and as they have not yet been 
placed on the market they are yet to fig- 
ure in the profits. There was one steer in 
the bunch that was probably the largest 
steer ever shipped to market from that 
country. It weighed 2,120 pounds and net- 
ted the company $12%. During the time it 
was on feed it put on an average of four 
pounds of flesh a day. 





WHAT WE EAT 


Is intended to nourish and sustain us, but 
it must be digested and assimilated be- 
fore it can do this. In other words, the 
nourishment contained in food must 
be separated by the digestive organs 
from the waste materials and must be 
carried by the blood to all parts of the 

body. We believe the reason for the great 
benefit which so many people derive 
from Hood’s Sarsaparilla lies in the 
fact that this medicine gives good di- 
gestion and makes pure, rich blood. It 
restores the functions of those organs 

which convert food Into nourishment that 
gives strength to nerves and muscles. 
It also cures dyspepsia, scrofula, salt 
rheum, boils, sores, pimples and erup- 
tions, catarrh, rheumatism and all dis- 
eases that have their origin in impure 
blood. 


WE 





CAN’T DO IT 


without your assistance, but have always 
made a strong effort to turn the attention 
of legitimate homeseekers in this direc- 
tion. It is being done by honest state- 
ments as to real advantages of this re- 
gion and at great expense. Will you help 
us in this work by furnishing list of per- 
sons to whom it might be well to send 
suitable printed matter? Address Bryan 
Snyder, G. P. A., Frisco Line, St. Louis, 
Mo. 





ed with the filaria bronchi, or lung worm, 
in immense numbers, actually filling and 
totally obstructing the bronchial tubes in 
many places. In conjunction with Dr. W. 
A. Knight, veterinarian, of Houston, 
many postmortems were made and a gen- 
eral diseased condition of lungs, liver and 
other organs was discovered, the manifes- 
tations differing materially in different 
cases. Further investigations showed the 
stomach and intestines to be infested with 
countless numbers of parasitic worms, 
which could be classified no further than 
to identify them as belonging to the same 
family of parasites as the fllaria bronchi. 
These appeared to be blood-suckers, 
drawing their sustenance from the small 
blood vessels of the mucus membranes, 
and small reddish points were found on 
the membrane which seemed to be the 
points attacked. These parasites were 
examined microscopically and specimens 
of parasites and diseased tissue have been 
prepared and sent to the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry to be further studied, where 
all facilities are of the best and the serv- 
ice of specialists is at hand. Dr. Folsetter 
tested, for the lung worms intra-bronchial, 
injections, fumigations and insecticide 
remedies without satisfactory results, but 
had not time to note the ultimate effects. 
We add below an extract from Dr. Folset- 
ter’s Report to the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry: 

“The importance of studying such a dis- 
ease as this one systematically and thor- 
oughly now manifests itself so as to be 
able to point out a preventive as well as 
a possible cure, as this disease has al- 
ready killed 150 head of this herd, and 
prospectively another hundred head will 
succumb to it before it is checked; these 
cattle are worth $15 or $16 per head, mak- 
ing a loss aggregating $4,000, as well as a 
loss in flesh and growth in the others 
afflicted of $1 to $ or $6 per head. This 
amount of loss on a herd of 1,500 or 2,000 
head, as comprised in this one, with a 
large per cent. of them affected, amounts 
to a large sum. This disease did not orig- 
inate in this herd, but was brought into it 
by some cattle that were diseased at the 
time of the purchase, and, it exists at 
someother point; itmaybeonly in a small 
way, and not attracting any attention, or 
the death and non-improvement of the 
animals credited to something else and 
is being overlooked by the owners, and 
stockmen who are losing young cattle 
should not carelessly pass it by, but 
strictly attend to its eradication before 
their pastures get permanently infected 
and cause them large losses for years te 
come. I believe the life of the one para- 
site is in some way dependent on the ex- 
istence of the other one, as, seemingly, 
where you find the one parasite the other 
one seems to be always present. The cost 
of a few outbreaks of a disease like this 
one has proved at this time to be alone 
would pay the salary of the world’s greai- 
est pathologist, and Texas should not fall 
to secure the services of a thorough man 
at an early date.” 


CATTLE FOR CUBA.—El Paso, Tex., 


Jan. 9-—H. F. Bloom and J. F. 
Dwyer left to-night for Galveston 
in charge of a train containing 
830 Mexican steers for the Cuban 


market. This is said to be the last ship- 
ment of cattle from this section to Cuba. 
W. J. Cox, one of the heaviest shippers of 
Mexican cattle to Cuba in this locality, 
attributes the slump in the Havana mar- 
ket to the importation of cattle from 
Venezuela. 


Big Cattle Deal.—Cheyenne, Wy., Jan. 
10—The Warren Live Stock Company, of 
which United States Senator Warren of 
Wyoming is president, has just closed a 
deal whereby the company gains control 
of thousands of acres of the finest grazing 
and ranch lands in the West. The com- 
pany has bought up twelve of the biggest 
ranches in this State and Colorado, in- 





cluding the famous Willow Springs ranch, 


all the live stock on the ranches bought. 
FALK’S POLAND-CHINA SALE. 


hold a sale at the farm, 4% miles north- 
east of Richmond, Mo., on Wednesday, 
Jan. 31, 1900. This will be a draft sale and 
will include 30 bred sows, eight young 
boars and two herd boars, the great Al- 
lerton Tecumseh 37097 and Chief I Know’'s 
Masterpiece, which go in the sale as spe- 
cial attractions. Allerton Tecumseh was 
sired by Tecumseh Duke 32201, a grandson 
of Old Tecumseh 4339, and his dam was 
Lady Allerton 24 69345, she by the in- 
vincible Short Stop 16353; second dam 
Lady Allerton 52276, by Elected 18867. Al- 
lerton Tecumseh is one of the largest, 
smoothest, best boned, shortest jointed, 
and witha! the best finished boar in the 
country to-day. He was farrowed April 
13, 1895, and his show yard career has been 
phenomenal, having won first and sweey- 
stakes prizes at most of the leading fairs 
of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and St. Louis, 
Mo. He comes from prize-winning fami- 
lies, his sire being the sire of Helen 
Blazes, Dolly Sherman, Mamie W., Sister 
Crow, Interval, Mayme Bryan, Beautiful 
Tecumseh and many other prominent 
prize winners. His dam was the dam of 
the young herd that won 36 prizes in 1894. 
As a breeder he is the greatest success, 
his produce being large, smooth and well- 
finished, and as a sire of boars he is espe- 
clally successful, something that cannot 
be said of all boars. He is strictly all 
right and is believed to be one of the most 
valuable sires available to-day in Amer- 
ica. He needs only to be seen to excite 
admiration. Chief I Know’s Masterpiece 
is a two-year-old boar and was sired by 
the famous Chief I Know, and out of the 
noted old sow Black Beauty 24, the 
dam of many of Risk & Gabbert’s great 
winners. He is a much larger hog than 
the average get of Chief I Know, and yet 
has as much quality and finish as any of 
them. He won second in class at Omaha 
and headed the first prize herd, and first 
as one of four, the get of one boar at 
same place. As a sire he is proving a 
great success, his pigs being uniform- 
ly well colored and marked, and of fine 
form and elegant finish. The consignment 
of sows is the best ever owned at Cap- 
A-Pie farm and number about 30 head. 
They are as good as there is in the coun- 
try and give every indication of being a 
very useful lot. All of them are safe-in- 
pig and none have been overfed, having 
been handled just as though they were 
to be retained on the farm and can be 
depended upon to give the best results. 
They are sired by such well known boars 
as Chief I Know, Joker Wilkes, Look Me 
Over, Haines’ Black U. 8., Short Stop, 


Imitation, Tecumseh Tom, Sydnor’s Te- 
cumseh, Judd’s Tecumseh and others, 


and are out of well-bred dams. They are 
in pig to Allerton Tecumseh, Chief I 
Know’s Masterpiece, The Chief, by Chief 
Tecumseh 2d, and I Am Perfection, 
by Chief Perfection 24. The mating 
of these sows has been done by an experi- 
enced breeder, and with the object in view 
of obtaining the very best results. The 
young boars are of July and August far- 
row, were sired by a grandson of Chief 
Tecumseh 2d, and part of them are 
out of a dam by Look Me Over. All are 
very choice, one especially being very su- 
perior. This will be one of the the good 
sales of the year, and will undoubtedly 
be a place where profitable investments 
can be made. The catalog giving full par- 
ticulars is ready. Send for it. Free con- 
veyance will be furnished from Richmond 
to the farm, free hotel at “‘The Rich- 
mond,” and free lunch at noon. ' 





STOCK NOTES. 





The farmers of Oakville, St. Louis 
county, are complaining of a new disease 
among the cattle, which is carrying them 
off in large numbers. The animals become 
paralyzed in their hips and loins, and 
when they get down are unable to get up. 

E. B. CARVER, of Henrietta, Tex.,a well 
known business man and owner of a cat- 
tle ranch in Archer county, has been 
spending a few days in the city recently, 
@ guest at the Lindell. “We have about 
150,000 head of cattle on feed in Texas,” 
said Mr. Carver, “which is not far from 
40 per cent short of last year. You see the 
scarcity of cotton seed and advanced price 
of all oil mill products, meal, hulls, etc., is 
what makes the difference in the number 
of cattle fed in our state. Texas is raising 
and shipping some as fine beef cattle as 
are to be found in the United States, and, 
of course, we feed quite a good deal of 
grain, but cotton seed meal and other oil 
mill products are our principal feed. All 
cotton seed products have advanced about 
in line with the advance in cotton, and 
for that reason stock feed is over 2 per 
cent higher with us this year than last 
Yes, there is a good demand for all grades 
of cattle at fair prices. In fact, Texas is 
finding a ready market for all its staple 
products, and the same thing is true of 
the territories. I don’t care to boast about 
prevailing prosperity, or anything of that 
sort, but Texas and all the territories, so 
far as I am advised, are in better shape 
than I have ever known them, and I have 
lived in Texas eighteen years. The wheat 
crop is the most promising I ever saw in 
the Southwest. The winter range for 
stock, owing to the late fall rains, which 
were general over the state, is excellent. 
Stock cattle are higher than for years, but 
beef brings a good price and the cattle- 
men are in as good shape, all things con- 
sidered, as I ever knew them. No; we are 
not paying much attention to politics. ine 
people are too busy making money to de- 
vote much time to political issues or can- 
didates. January 15, 16 and 17, at Fort 
Worth, there will be tne biggest cattle- 
men’s convention ever held in Texas. 
There will be representatives from every 
stock raising state in the Union, and the 
railways have made a one-fare rate as far 
East as Cincinnati, 0.” 

THE LAIL-WINN AND RISK sale of 
Poland-Chinas at Springfield, Ill., Jan. 11, 
was a success. Forty-one head averaged 
$66.60. The great Chief I Know went to J. 








in him recently sold to B. L. Gosick, Fair- 
field, Iowa, at private sale, for $1,000. I 
Am Perfection 49085, a full brother, won at 
Tilinois State Fair, 1899, in the best of 
company. It should also be kept in mind 
that this sale will be conducted on the 
Square, and everything sold at the bid- 
der’s own price. Parties coming from the 
west or northwest can stop over at the 
Arlington Hotel, Galesburg, Ill, at Mr. 
——, expense. Send at once for catu- 
jog. 

DR. J. W. DALTON, of Dalton, Ark., is 
@ breeder of high grade and registered 
Shorthorn cattle, Poland-China hogs ané 
Shropshire sheep. He is one of the pro- 
gressive men of that rapidly developing 
state, and a warm friend of the RURAL 


load of cattle, which he expects to bring 
to St. Louis in February, when he wil} - 
give the RURAL WORLD office a call. 
We shall be glad to meet him, and al} 


friends of the RURAL WORLD when 
they visit our city. 


THE KEYSTONE DEHORNER. 


One of the most important of the many 
“silent revolutions” which have takea 
place in agricultural methods in the past 
decade has been the change in public 
sentiment in regard to dehorning cattle. 
When first practiced it was thought by 
many to be both cruel and unnecessary. 
Time and experience have demonstrated 
beyond question that it is not only a most 
humane practice but is also highly profit- 
able to the owner of the stock. The best 
authorities now endorse dehorning and it 
is practiced to-day in all the experimenta} 
stations and prize dairy herds of the 
country. Probably no one had more to do 
with bringing this about than the late 
A. C. Brosius of Cochranville, Pa. Early 
methods of dehorning were both crude 
and painful. Mr, Brosius invented 
a dehorner which he patented in 1892, 
which has a quick, powerful action an@ 
makes a clean, smooth cut. The cutting 
edges of the blade are applied to four 
sides of the horn simultaneously, obviat- 
ing entirely the cruel and painful opera- 
tion of the straight, rotary or shear 
principle knives, which always result in 
more or less crushing or bruising. The 
“Keystone” dehorning knife (Mr. Brosius’ 
invention) was awardeded first prize at 
the World’s Fair and has grown in popu- 
larity ever since. Of course, like all other 
good things, it has had imitators, and as 
a result several important infringement 
suits have been decided in Mr. Brosius’ 
favor. Our readers are advised to exer- 
cise caution in the purchase of a dehorn- 
er, being sure to get the original ‘‘Key- 
stone.” A catalog describing this inven- 
tion, and giving the opinion of leading 
experiment station workers and cattle- 
men in regard to dehorning will be sent 
free to anyone addressing A. C. Brosius, 
Cochranville, Pa., and mentioning this 
paper, 





A SUBSCRIBER'S TESTIMONY. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Please find 
enclosed postal order for one dollar to pay 
for the renewal of my subscription for 
1900. Also send one year’s subscription to 
J. D, Pendlam, Macon Co., Mo, I will send 
you some more names soon. I would like 
to see every subscriber get one more name 
to add to your list. My son, Carey B. 
Snow, says the RURAL WORLD has 
been worth more than $50 to him by giving 
information as to how to care for his 
sheep and lambs. The remedy for worms 
alone saved him more than $50 worth of 
lambs. I think every farmer and stock- 
raiser should read your paper. 

Macon Co., Mo. ORLA SNOW. 








FINEST BUTTER IN THE STATBH. 





At state meeting of the Missourl Dairy 
Association in November, Nathan King, 
of this county, carried off first premium 
on dairy butter, scoring 97 points, the 
highest score over 37 entries of creamery 
and dairy butter. Mr. King did the same 
thing in St. Louis in 1898. This would 
seem to make him the butter king of 
Missouri. During 1899 he sold in Columbia 
more than 8,000 pounds of butter. The 
excellence of his products is attested by 
the fact that he cannot supply the de- 
mand, although he sells at 2% and 2% 
cents a pound. Mr. King thinks he will 
soon have to add ten more cows to his 
herd, which now numbers 4. His farm 
is three miles east of Deer Park.—Colum- 
bia (Mo,) Statesman. 
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Horseman. 











Col. Geo. W. Falk, of Richmond, Mo., 
Jan. Sist inst. will have an auction sale of 
horses mostly sired by that well known 
stallion, Col. Lillard, 2:25%. Some grand 
good ones will be sold. Those interested 
should carefully read his advertisement, 
which will be found in this issue. 

Green horses of the right sort for cam- 
paigning in slow classes next season are 
exceedingly scarce, which brings forth 
the prediction that the supply will be 
much shorter than it ever has been for 
any season that has gone before. It is 
also said that the shortage of green pa- 
cers is even greater than that of trot- 
ters, 

Buropean horsemen have had their eyes 
on Bingen, 2:064; Peter the Great, 2:07%; 
Tommy Britton, 2:08; Cresceus, 2:07, and 
several other American trotting stallions 
of the free-for-all class ever since ‘the 
campaign ended. Offers from abroad 
have been made and refused for 
nearly all of these horses within a few 
months. Russians, representing the im- 
perial government, it is said, recently 
requested J. Malcolm Forbes to put a 
price on Bingen, the fastest stallion of 
1899. When the Boston sportsman named 
$50,000 negotiations ended. 

The fastest performer at both galts that 
ever lived was the famous little black 
gelding Jay-Eye-See, who trotted in 2:10 
and paced in 2:064. He was originally a 
double-gaited horse, and his trainer, 
“Ea” Bither, had some trouble in get- 
ting him balanced on the start, but after 
he once learned how to trot he never 
showed any inclination to pace until he 
got sore and lame late in his career. His 
owner, Jackson Case, of Racine, Wis., 
then decided to give him a pacing record, 
and in his fourth start he stepped in 
2:06%, which would indicate that if he 
had been trained at the latter gait early 
in life he would have wiped out all pacing 
records, Jay-Eye-See was sired by Dic- 
tator and his dam was Midnight, by Pilot, 
Jr. 

There cannot be any doubt that the best 
outecross for the pacer is the trotter, 
writes “Trotwood” in the “Horse Re- 
view.”” By trotters I mean those of them 
which pace, as there is no one to experi- 
ment on the others, when the trotting- 
bred pacer has both the breeding and the 
gait. It is the part we want crossed out 
on different blood. For the same reason 
the pacing-bred fellow crossed on trot- 
ting-bred mares should be equally desir- 
able. But the man who will buy up pac- 
ing-bred mares of royal blood and breed 
them to either kind is simply laying up 
treasures for the future. I venture the 
assertion I can go out and pick ten Ten- 
nessee pacing mares, and that nine of 
them will throw a 2:25 or better pacer if 
mated to a speed-producing tretter or 
pacing-bred pacer, and the produce 
trained. I do not believe there is a more 
prepotent speed-producing machine alive 
than a pacing-bred mare. 

“It takes a great many qualities to 
make a horse acceptable as a sire these 
days, and the discrimination that is be- 
ing used by breeders in this respect is just 
what is making the American trotter the 
most useful all-around horse in the 
world,” writes “Raymond,” in the “Horse 
World.” ‘To-day a horse, in order to re- 
ceive a large patronage in the stud, must 
have a good inheritance, a sound confor- 
mation; he must have shown speed and 
stamina, and he must have at least a fair 
share of good looks, the closer the ap- 
proach to the really beautiful the better. 
The development of the American trotter 
has been a veritable survival of the fittest, 
and no government inspection is now 
necessary to insure the selection of the 
best specimens for breeding purposes. 
The breeders generally understand what 
class of trotters is in demand, and by 
breeding to get that class, as they are do- 
ing, they exercise better judgment than 
would the average government inspector, 
whose appointment in nine cases out of 
ten would be the result of a stronger po- 
litical pull than his competitors for the 
position had.” 

To severely punish a colt the first time 
it is haltered is not the best way in the 
world to make a family horse of the foal, 
says Columbus. To thoroughly detest the 
work connected with the breeding, grow- 
ing, education and development of horses 
—that is, the real work connected with 
the business—will never enable any one 
to succeed in producing an animal that 
will be a credit, as well as a source of 
profit, to its breeder. To succeed in any 
avocation one must needs have a liking 
as well as an aptitude for the calling, and 
the rearing of first-class horses is as 
much a profession as the practice of law 
or medicine. Let not the man who is 
compelled by lack of profits to close out 
his breeding farm judge of the industry 
too harshly; perhaps there were many 
and valid reasons for loss, and a man 
better adapted to the business might have 
brought success instead of failure. It is 
idle for the owner to “curse” his luck, 
after thoroughly ruining a promising colt 
by a sudden outburst of anger. The driver 
that starts a 2:30 trotter in a race where 
miles will have to be trotted in 2:15 to 
win had better apply the whip to his own 
back than to the sides of his laboring 
animal that finishes ten lengths behind 
the flag. Common sense goes a long 
ways in the management of horses as well 
as human beings. The party whose stock 
of this useful commodity is below normal 
had better fight shy of either calling. 

























































While the breeding, rearing and devel- 
opment of foals is an important study for 
the owner of a stock farm, and one that 


ing is the first requisite towards success; 
proper growth and development is an- 
other potent factor; but complete suc- 
cess cannot be obtained until a knowl- 
edge of selling is obtained. It is neces- 
sary to realize that breeders should give 
the selling branch of their business care- 
ful attention. If the sale of a colt, filly, 
brood mare or matured gelding proves 
entirely satisfactory to the buyer, it may 
be set down that a friend has been gained. 
and one that will be of benefit to the 
future. The successful breeder is not 
seeking new buyers every time he has 
something good to offer. He may not 
turn away such a one empty handed, but 
the honest dealing with a former patron 
brings renewed orders or introduces 
friends who are looking for something 
that is all right in every particular, So, 
to make use of an ancient adage, “hon- 
esty is the best policy,” even in the horse 
business. The adoption of this policy is 
only practicing good, common sense all 
the way through, and if the breeder will 
only combine enterprise with honesty he 
will certainly succeed. Every sale that 
proves satisfactory is in itself a great 
opportunity, and one that every breeder 
should watch for. Advertising one’s stock 
that is ready for sale is a good thing. I+ 
enables the owner to reach the point 
aimed at—the securing of a customer, 
providing the stuff advertised is just as 
good as represented, or a little better. 
Otherwise what reputation one has will 
scatter and disappear at record-breaking 
speed. Instances can be cited of breeders 
selling different animals to the same par- 
ty at various times during a long lifetime. 
There is nothing remarkable about such 
transactions; they are not so isolated as 
to be numbered upon the fingers of one 
hand, and the very fact that such a con- 
dition has existed, does exist and wil! 
exist speaks most eloquently for the car- 
dinal virtue of many American breeders 
of light harness horses. The writer re- 
calls the case of a Kansas breeder who 
has been selling horses to a customer in 
New York City for over thirty years, and 
during all that time the purchaser has 
never seen one of his purchases until it 
set foot in his own stable. While the 
number of animals has not run into the 
thousands—perhaps sixty or seventy 
would include them all—the lesson is just 
as pertinent and forceful. It proves that 
honesty does pay. What one man has 
accomplished another can. The way is 
open for success in the breeding business, 
and there will always exist opportunities. 





L. B. CLEMENT'S GOSSIP. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: During the 
last week I had a chance to look over the 
game black colt Riley B., 2:104%, by Happy 
Riley, son of Riley Medium. This colt has 
started and won more races than any 
three-year-old ever did before, and al- 
though Little Squaw late in the season 
got a faster mark, he is the acknowledged 
king of three-year-olds for 1899. W. F. 
Ervin of Galena, Kan., who raced him, 
has a two-year-old full brother that is a 
promising trotter, and can now imitate a 
trotting race horse. While at Galena I 
had a chance to see the chestnut mare 
Allena,byEl Mahdi, som of Onward, and a 
bay mare by Preceptor, dam a Hiatoga, 
work out together. Both of these mares 
are green and can mow work around 2:35. 
It will only require a little opportunity to 
place them within the standard list. 

Allena is owned by Christ Steinback of 
Joplin, and the Precepter mare is owned 
by W. A. Potter, the liveryman. Mr. Pot- 
ter has a Ben McGregor mare earning her 
oats in the stable, and incidentally drop- 
ping a promising colt by way of variety. 
She has a nice looking Victorine yearling. 
W. F. Ervin added to his string last Fri- 
day a pacing daughter of Conductor, son 
of Electioneer, dam by Robert McGregor. 
second dam by Director. The owner says 
she has always wanted to trot. She is 
eligible to start in any trotting race, or in 
the 2:22 pacing classes. This mare, from 
her breeding, should do to go to the races 
with, and as Ervin usually rides in front, 
she should be equal to a Jasper county 
jack mine. W. F. Ervin and his brother, 
D. M., have in their stable 22 head of 
horses. It is his intention to take the 
best of them to a mile track, to finish off 
for the grand circuit. A new performer 
for Anteros in 1899 was Morrill McKinzfe, 
2:24%4, just sold to Robert J. Patrie, May- 
ville, Mich. Information about this horse 
is very meager, as he does not appear in 
either of the lists published for the holi- 
days. 

It will be noted that the success of the 
Electioneer family in 1899 comes from the 
more strongly trotting bred lines. General 
Wellington, a brother to Sunol, puts in his 
first 2:30 trotter, although he is credited 
with three ‘standard pacers. While the 
Austrians are only buying the sound, 
pure-gaited trotters, and are building 
strong on what they are going to do in 
furnishing the United States with brced- 
ing stock to wipe out the pacing gait that 
must become universal in the United 
States, we are breeding brothers like J. 
H. Steiner and Charles Derby, who has a 
trctting record of 2:20 and has three 
trotters in the 2:20 list, yet whose brother 
Klatawah holds the three-year-old pacing 
record. 

No one will deny the fact that the pacer 
can be developed much cheaper than the 
trotter, and for that reason many of the 
Blectioneers in the second generation are 
being developed in that way. That we 
have more ‘trotting speed now than we 
ever had before I think admits of no argu- 
ment. That most of the colts we are 
bi eeding to-day can be developed at either 
gait, is just as certain. It is again my 
opinion that trotting colts, from pacing 
sires, can be developed cheaper than can 
the colts of a trotting sire. I think it 
equally susceptible of proof. The first 
two-year-old stallion to trot in 2:2 was 
pacing bred on both sides. The first two- 


mare with a pacing record of 2:25 and 
sired by Fergus McGregor, a prolific sire 
of pacing speed. 

I have never seen colts that could be 
Geveloped at the trot so cheaply as can 
the colts of King Wilson, whose dam was 


part of Europe for breeding stock while 
can breed such mares as Extacy (2), 


: 


double record so long held by Jay-Bye- 
The dam of this mare is by Harold, 
and her second dam by Pilot Jr. While 
we have sires that out of a Texas pony 
mare can get such race horses as Belle 
M., 2:16%, second to Asky in her third race 
in 2:11%, we are not deteriorating, and 
shall not be hunting Burope for new blood 
to leaven the lifeless mass, brought on by 
not discriminating against the pacer in 
selection of breeding stock. Although 
Miss Russell, Alma Mater and some other 
great brood mares are out of running- 
bred mares, the fad for close up running 
blood in the breeding stock has been dis- 
continued by practical breeders, and while 
they have been great brood mares we 
have greater ones coming on. 
Hambletonian was a great sire, but we 
have greater ones in nearly every state 
in the union. We are not progressing 
backwards. We shall have better sires, 
better dams and better performers in the 
next ten years than we have had in any 
ten years since 1849, which saw the birth 
of the founder of the great Hambletonian 
family, which is now supplying, and will 
for years to come, supply Burope with 
their harness racing stock. 

When they produce the dnimals to low- 
er the records now held by Que Allen, 
Polly G., Col. Kuser and the other Buro- 
pean celebrities, we shall be in shape to 
still furnish them amusement. The two- 
minute trotter is more than a possibility 
in the next ten years, and if he does not 
show up, records will be cut. There is not 
a long distance trotting record that could 
not be lowered this year. Many think the 
stallion record will be lowered by Cres- 
ceus, or Tommy Britton, before the bell 
rings for the first year of the twentieth 
century. 

We have better sires, better dams and 
better performers than ever before. We 
do not need any governmental supervision, 
or veterinary inspection, or annual saddle 
dress parades to breed the best harness 
race horses that mark dirt on this mun- 
dane sphere. If Kentucky makes mistakes 
and is over-confident in the future as she 
has been in the past, Missouri, Kansas 
and Iowa will profit by her mistakes, and 
the personnel of her breeders will have 
to pay for the error—in short sales and 
shorter prices, 

There is no question that to-day the 
family of Nutwood seems to be in the call 
in popularity, yet the other families are 
holding their own, and the record-break- 
ers of the next ten years may come from 
any family now before the public. 


ABDALLAH 15, 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I see you 
have your Blue Bull—Mambrino Chief ad- 
vocate in Mr. Clement, and the Wilkes ad- 
vocate in the editor, all of which I deem a 
trifle lopsided unless some other advocate 
steps in and calls you both down for your 
unfair ignoring of the greatest of all 
horses, the incomparable Alexander’s Ab- 
dallah 15. He is the sire of the first 2:15 
performer, Goldsmith Maid, 2:14. He is 
the progenitor of uniform size, style, 
speed and stamina. He is the only great 
sire with such short life and limited stud 
opportunities. His is the blood that min- 
gled with that of others—all kinds, sizes, 
styles and breeding, has made the cham- 
pions of the earth and the fame of less 
deserving horses. 

Only two others approach his greatness, 
opportunities considered, and they are 
Bashaw 50 and Governor Sprague 444. 

At about this stage of this article, if 
read by your advocates, I will hear the 
bellowing of a Blue Bull and the kicking 
of a baked-up pony. You are always com- 
paring George Wilkes with one of Abdal- 
lah’s sons, or grandsons, instead of com- 
paring him with the old man. But through 
his two sons, Almont and Belmont alone, 


he has more descendants in the 
2:30 st, the 2:20 list, the 2:16 
list and the 2:10 list than George 


Wilkes and all his sons and daughters 
and descendants of each and all combined. 
And when you add in Major Edsall, an- 
other son, sire of The Monarch of the 
Home Stretch, and his hordes of cham- 
pion descendants, you may throw in the 
entire Blue Bull contingent and we have 
beat the combination. This year’s (last 
year’s) statistics are not at hand, but as 
all former years have proven this true, I'll 
bet a service fee to my great grandson of 
old 15 that the records of 1899 bear me 
out. In this week’s RURAL WORLD’s 
article containing Toler’s article on John 
R. Gentry we find Dame Wood, by Wedge- 
wood, by Belmont, by Abdallah 15, throw- 
ing champion speed eech time she foaled. 
Did ali or any other mare bred to Ashland 
Wilkes do the same? And is it the Wilkes 
in Ashland or the other blood that make 
him so different from other sons of 
Wilkes? 

Right here is a place for the “brood 
mare blood” advocate to rise and inter- 
plead. And, while it is another story, w 
will, when proper ion arises, 
a large part of his claim, but it must be 





ANOTHER GOOD STALLION GOES TO! 
TEXAS. 


Mr. J. W. Wale, or Harrisonville, Mo., 
has purchased for 8. F. Schurman, of Ter- 
rell, Texas, the trotting stallion, Prince 
Rene, 10,607, sired by King Rene, 1,278, 
who proved himself the champion show 
trotting stallion of the United States, 
having won first prizes in 18 contests 
without a failure, where the best trotting 
stallions of the United States were com- 
petitors. King Rene was owned by the 
late Col. H. C. McDowell, of Lexington, 
Ky. He was sired by Belmont, 64, the 
great son of Alexander’s Abdallah, the 
sire of Goldsmith Maid, the first mare to 
trot in 2:14. Belmont’s dam was by Mam- 
brino Chief, and King Rene’s dam, Blan- 
dina, was by Mambrino Chief, and the 
dam of three 2:30 performers, one of them 
Swigert, the sire of 48 2:30 performers. 
Prince Rene is equally well bred on the 
dam’s side, his dam being by Abdallah, 
Jr., 5,72, son of Alexander's Abdallah, 
one of the very best sons of Hambleto- 
nian, 10, second dam by Mambrino Tem- 
ple, 586, son of Pilot Temple, 2:24%, whose 
dam was the dam of Flora Temple, and 
he (Pilot Temple) was by Pilot, Jr. Mam- 
brino Temple’s dam was one of the best 
daughters of Mambrino Chief. The third 
dam was Belle Pilot, by Pilot, Jr. (See 
Wallace’s Register, vol. 2, page 373.) It 
will be seen that Prince Rene through 
the dam gets a double cross to Pilot, Jr., 
the sire of Maud &., 2:08%, and he is liter- 
ally full of the best blood of Mambrino 
Chief and Abdallah, 165. 

Prince Rene is a beautiful bay stallion, 
without a blemish, 15% hands, a coat fine 
and soft as satin, a head, neck, body and 
tail that it would be difficult to improve, 
and possessing in an eminent degree what 
good horsemen would term quality. 
While never trained he has fine natural 
speed and can easily show any one that 
if he had been trained he would have 
gone very fast. He very closely resem- 
bles his great sire. It is doubtful if there 
is a better looking or better bred trotting 
stallion in Texas than is Prince Rene. He 
was bred by the Colman Stock Farm of 
St. Louis. 


INBREEDING. 


Joseph Cairn Simpson, in the ‘Horse 
Review,"’ has the following to say on this 
topic: As to the question of inbreeding, 
which has been discussed with so much 
animation by Judge Caffee and ‘Volun- 
teer,”” I have long held the opinion that 
the coupling of animals closely related 
laid the foundation for nearly, in fact, 
all, the improved breeds of domesti¢ ani- 
mals. The beef breeds of cattle, of sheep 
and swine which would accumulate flesh 
and fat at the smallest expense to the 
breeder, are due to mixing near strains 
of the same blood. But “nerve force” 
and muscular power are more difficult to 
produce than adaptibility to take on flesh. 
Without having followed the reasoning 
of the authors named very closely, it 
seems to me that “Volunteer” has de- 
pended on his illustrations in the fast dl- 
vision of harness horses. In one respect 
the benefits of inbreeding will be likely to 
follow the admixture of breeds which 
have been tested, both as to capacity to 
g0 a distance at a high rate of speed and 
the adaptability to acquire the fast trot- 
‘ting or pacing action, but as a trial of 
stamina the possession of the power to 
go at the highest rate of speed—the flying 
gallop—is the most thorough exempllifi- 
cation of the soundness of the argument 
in favor of inbreeding. Manifestly (it 
would be) out of place to present argu- 
ments at the close of an article on wide- 
ly different topics, and a few illustrations 
of what were the results of incestuous 
crosses will be all that are offered now. 

There was a great race mare long ago— 
Flirtilla, by Sir Archy. She was bred to 
her sire, and the progeny, Fiirtilla, Jr., 
was also a great race mare, and a brood 
mare superior to her dam. Cassandra, 
by imp. Priam, from Flirtilla, Jr., was so 
fast that she was called the “flying Cas- 
sandra,” and up to two miles she was held 
to be the champion of her day. She was 
bred to a son of Priam, imp. Monarch, 
and the result, Prophet, was the best of 
her colts. Fashion, the greatest by far of 
the mares of her day, was from a dam— 
Bonnets o' Blue—by Sir Charles, a son 
of Sir Archy, her dam, Reality, by Sir 
Archy. Coquette, by Sir Archy, had a 
filly, first called Janet, by Sir Archy, but 
from winning a great race in the presence 
of the nation’s guest, Gen. Lafayette, she 
was rechristened Virginia Lafayette. Un- 
fortunately, she died before she had pro- 
geny. 

Ariel, one of the most famous of the 
champions of the early days, was by Amer- 
ican Eclypse, her dam by Financier, Fi- 
nancier by Tippoo Saib, son of Messenger, 
his dam by Messenger. The great grand- 
dam of Ariel was by Messenger, so that 
her dam was three-eighths Messenger. 
American Eclipse was from a Messenger 
mare. At the finish of a long history in 
“The Horse of America,” this closely in- 
bred mare is thus mentioned: ‘Thus it 
appears Ariel has run more than 345 miles 
in 67 races, of which she has won 42, 17 of 
them for-mile heats. She has been every 
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with the promise that sons r their 
dams more than their sires in all respects, 
and when a sire rises up from the bowels 
of a great dam he is her male counterpart 
and, consequently, from his sex has the 
great opportunity. 

Do you find blind Abdallahs? How 
about the blind Wilkes? Do you find such 
abominably extreme variations in size, 
style, speed, stamina, etc., in the Abdal- 
lahs as in the Wilkes’? 

I always did love George Wilkes, and 
fully appreciate his glorious deeds ani 
duly credit his great descendants. I al- 
ways did love old Blue Bull, and ever 
since I first learned that his old fool own- 
er used that grand horse as a teaser for a 
jack, I have ted the pl e of ston- 
ing his barn. But both Wilkes and Biue 
Bull lived long enough to receive recogni- 
tion, while Abdallah was killed in his 
youth—passed away before his greatness 
was discovered. Now, gentlemen of the 
other side, sail in, if not too full of con- 
tempt, or teeming with disgust, or over- 
flowing with derision. But, I beg of you, 
compare brother with brother and con- 
temporary with when not 
of kin. And don’t sneer at Bashaw and 








MARE CURED OF CHRONIC COUGH. 


—I cured a mare of with 
three of Prussian Heave Pow- 
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dist » in nearly the best time of the 
present century, and we believe the very 
best third and fourth heat that has ever 
been run. She has vanquished almost 
every horse of fame from New York to 
Georgia, during the five years she was on 
the turf never laying by nor lame.” 


WHAT TO DO WITH A STALLION. 





The men who have'stallions will lo- 
cate them, and if they expect to do much 
with them will commence advertising 
them. These gentlemen have now fully 
learned the salutary lesson that it does 
not answer the purpose to keep their 
lights under bushels. They now have 
experience enough to know that however 
great the stallion it is necessary to let the 
world know that they are in the business, 
and that of two horses anything like 
equal, the one advertised and the other 
not, the one that is well advertised will 
distance his competitor. 

Don’t be afraid that your horse will be 
too well known. That's a thing that nev- 
er occurred yet with a good horse. If 
he’s worthless the less said about him the 
better, and unless he is well advertised 
nine people out of ten will conclude that 
he is worthless, and if his owners does 
not think enough of him to advertise him 
he generally is. 

George Wilkes was not advertised ex- 
tensively as a stock horse till he was 17 
or 18 years of age, and his career as a 
stallion dates from that time. The merits 
of Electioneer as a stallion were unknown 
till he was about 14 or 15. Either of these 
horses might have made his owner a for- 
tune long before that time. And so it fs 
with many horses, if thoroughly adver- 
tised and opportunities given them early 





in life they will make great horses; other- 


wise not. If your horse is worth keeping 
as a stallion at all, he is worth the best 
opportunity that can be provided. If not, 
make a gelding of him and be done with 
it. Sometimes an advertisement does not 
appear to pay. Your horse may be slow 
in making a start, but when a horse that 
has been well advertised does begin to 
make a start he comes with a rush. If 
you have confidence in him, by all means 
advertise him and give other people the 
same confidence. They won't have it 
till you do. People generally think that 
an owner has very little respect for his 
stallion if he won't advertise him, and 
people are generally right about it, too. 
If a horse is really good a libera) sup- 
ply of printer’s ink will build him up fast- 
er than anything else in the world. May- 
be you think I am talking for effect, but 
if you are inclined to be doubtful about it, 
just think a little and tell me what trot- 
ting stallion ever became a great horse 
without liberal advertisement. There 
may be a very few such that reached 
great success when about too old to be of 
much more service. But this is not what 
owners want nowadays. They want their 
reputations made while they are young 
enough to do their owners some good. 
Who wants a horse that hasthetrue ele- 
ments of greatness in himto pass the days 
of his youth and vigor in obscurity, and 
then to flame up like a dying candle just 
at the end of his career. When people be- 
gin to know what he is he’s gone, and 
they say: ‘“‘What a wonderful horse he 
was, and what a pity he did not have 
better opportunities when he was young.’ 


This has been the fate of many a great 
horse, and all on account of an unenter- 
prising owner. Of such a horse it may 
often be written, “A victim of wasted op- 
portunities.’’—Iconoclast. 


THE MOUTH OF A YOUNG COLT. 








There is one thing in particular which 
is almost universally lacking in the 
United States in the training of colts and 
that is breaking them with good mouths. 
It is almost impossible to find a young 
horse in the country that has a good 
mouth, says the “Field and Farm.” The 
colts’ mouths have almost universally 
been spoiled in their early training. I 
have had some experience in this matter 
and if there is anything that I detest it is 
a horse with a hard mouth or a puller. 
When we consider that all our commands, 
all our wishes, are to be given to the 
horse through the reins to its mouth this 
evil omes at once apparent. We see 
then how necessary it is to keep the 
mouth in as tender and sensitive condition 
as possible to the touch. This is a uni- 
versal fault, not only in America, but in 
Canada, where there are very good horses 
and very good horsemen. 

They know how to avoid this difficulty 
very much better in England than here. 
The system that I have lately adopted in 
mouthing colts is to put a web halter on 
the head with a smooth, easy, good-sized 
wooden bit, placed well up into the mouth 
so as to keep the tongue under the bit. 
Accustom them to carry it there for a 
time; an hour is quite long enough for the 
first lesson. Later, as they become accus- 
tomed to it, drop it down into its proper 
place. After that treatment has gone on 
for an hour or so every day for a week or 
more—there are no lines attached to the 
bit, simply a headstall and the bit—the 
dumb jockey is put on and a pair of reins, 
but they were never drawn up taut. Then 
when they come to their first lessons in 
running about a box stall or a small yard 
is very much better for them than to take 
them outside. 





GREAT SALE! 


The 16th Annual Sale at Limestone Valley Farm, 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 1900, 


7 miles east of Sedalia and 2 miles north of Smithton, Pettis Co., Mo. 


© 112 registered saddle stallions, including Forrest Sqairrel, the fret premium three year old 
saddle stal'ion at the World's r; two trotting stallions, Woodsprite 7826, son of the great Nat- 
w 2:18%, and Willie Wilkes 2:28, one of the greatest living brood mares, by George Wilkes, 
Andrew Allison 6022, rec. 2: it ions, one imported; fifteen good breeding jacks; 
fifteen jennets, most of whichiare bred to Limestone Mammoth 298, and Olermont 115, two sons 
of the great rior Mammoth 124, and Day Star 22, the first and second premium jacks at the 
World's Fair, 1593. 70 head of thoroughbred Poland China hogs, representing aii the most fash- 
fenable lood; 40 ered sows and gilts; 30 youag boars and gilts ready for service, Please write 
for catalog and be sure and come to the sale whether you want to buy or 
L. M. MONSEES’ SONS, 


not. 
Smithton, Mo. 


GREAT PUBLIC SALE! 


Poland -China Hogs 
= HORSES, 


AT FARM, 41-2 Miles Northeast of RICHMOND, MO., on 


Be WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 31, 1900-Wom 


There will be offered in this sale the two great herd boars, Allerton Te- 
cumseh 37097 and Chief I Know’s Masterpiece 20704, both noted prize-win- 
ners, and eight young boars ready for service, and thirty brood sows safe 
in pig. The sows are the very cream of the herd, and are sired by such 
noted boars as Chief I Know, Short Stop, Joker Wilkes, Imitation, Tecum- 
seh Tom, Sydnor’s Tecumseh, Judd’s Tecumseh and others. Taken alto- 
gether this is a most extraordinary offering, and no such opportunity has 
ever been presented to get the best in the country. 

The horses are mostly sired by the great Col. Lillard 2:253{. His pro- 
duce have size, style, speed, elegant conformation, nice dispositions, and 
many of them have been high sellers in the eastern markets. His produce 
out of the mares at Cap-a-Pie Farm have uniformly been of very high quali- 
ty, and the offering that goes in this sale are without question the best that 
have ever been raised on the farm. There will be included in the lot a 

air of four-year-old geldings, sixteen hands high, that are ‘‘toppers.”’ 
hey have fine style, splendid conformation, and quality enough to go any- 
where, and can trot a four-minute clip without any training. There will 
also be a pair of three-year-olds by Col. Lillard 2:2534, one of them out of 
the producing mare, Pet, the dam of Car! D. 2:17%, Lillard Jr. 2:38%{, Lena 
Falk 2:24, and several other good ones. This colt is a grand good one, and 
shows lots of speed. A yearling colt, full brother to this one, and a most 
promising fellow, will also be listed. A few other animals of less note will 
complete the list. Send for Catalog. 
ON line GEO. W. FALK, Richmond, Mo. 


Auctioneer. 














Prop. Mount Vernon 
R. Ss. MAI RS, Reger, Sullivan Co., Mo. Hereford Farm. 
Breeder of and dealer in pure bred Hereford Cattle. Sir Allswell No. 68773, a worthy son of 
Co: r No. 6 heads the herd. Femelies of choice breeding and individuality good. Choice 
Viaies cheane heife . - pe Seats chickens. 
rm two miles fro > - 
phone connection. a 


Peabody Shorthorns and Berkshires 








or 


re for sale. Also 100 pure bred Reore weight L 








A few extra good young bulls from 18 months to 2 years. Also the a Oruickshank bull 
Scottish King, out of Red Maid, and by a grandson of Imp. arer. Berkshires, ; 
for sale cheap, Address Tost K. K Nd Marshes wee? ‘1 


FAMOUS DEHORNING CRAYON! 


Parmers can do their own dehorning and save money. Used on onlves from one eigh 
old. Never fails to killthe horns. One crayon will dehorn 80 calves. Oan fF - 
1 . Is the most humane and successful method, Used and indorsed 
lemen of the different States. Price $1, sent by mail in a neat package 
8. or Canada. Postage free. IRWIN MOORE. Bloomington, Illinois, 





Horse Owners! 


et 


GOMBAULT’S 


Balsam 


Use 
Caustic 


A Safe Speedy and Positive Care 


“Pasteur” Black Leg Vaccine 


The original and genuine preventive vaccine remedy for blackleg. Officially 
endorsed in all the cattle raising states. Successfully used upon 1,500,000 
head in the U. 8. A. during the last 4 years. Write for official endorsements 
and testimonials from the largest and most prominent stockraisers of the 





‘The 





country. ‘‘Single’’ treatment vaccire for ordinary stock;” ‘‘Double” 
treatment vaccine for choice herds. 


REGISTERED—"‘BLACKLEGINE’’—TRapz mark. 


‘‘Pasteur’’ single treatment Blackleg Vaccine ready for use (no set of instru- 
ments required.) Sold in packages;—No. 1 (10 head) $1.50; No. 2 (20 head) 
$2.50; No. 3 (50 head) 86.00. Eas ci lied. No experience necessary. 
PASTEUR VACCINE CO. “tb aze 


Branch Offices: Omaha, Ft. Worth, San Francisc GHioaco. 





Look at that L 





testimonials. 
H. H. HAMER, Vermont, Il! 
FOR SALE 


20 d0GkS dad dens 





description and price. 
A.L, EBS UGB 


‘estus, Mo 





CATTLE. 








town. 8. W, COX, so. 


eg! 
were ae ae ~ . 
Cured with SUR 


q Distemper, ire cute, You have a t to expect because you are entitled to it. To 
ont, pb, Warne, Goiet cote oti bis tae con car vie ee erg Sw ll tbe Tome e 
bottle by mail. Send for pamphlet 


as g00d as the best, Writefor 


most roved strains. extra 
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€lkhart Carriage & Harness Mantg. Go., Elkhart, indiana. 


GOOD NEWS TO HOR 
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coun pure 
Short-Horn {Buils 2) > PRR ea eth 
25 choice ones for sale. Write for catalog and Tv Epadbeitel they Eye ao canal’ ba ite. Ae a\biood puridet 
pre ER erie noe | MRD Feiiauk teleT Sahat se Ru mae soc, Pee 
SHORTHORN CATTLE} 
Bootchand Scotch topped, of the most noted | WILLIAM MAFFITT, CHARLES PARSONS, W. A. RAMSAY, 
families tor show records; und ‘Poland-Ohine President. vi Gent. Gov ek 





Special 60 Days’ Offer! 
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G. W. JOHNSON, | - Lexington, Me. 
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WEAVERGRACE HEREFORDS., 
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Stockmen. comparison. 
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MISSOURI STOCK YARDS, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
FORMERLY UNION STOCK YARDS, } Sr. Louis. 


The Missouri Stock Yards are the only wholesale stook yards in 8%. Louis for the sale of ai 
kinds jof Live iStock. All of the packing houses and{ dressed beef plants in St. Louis hav 
buyers stationed here. All railroads and all steamboate unload their stock directly into these 
yerds. Your stook will bring highest market prices. 


W. A. RAMSAY, Manager. 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YA 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF ST. Louis. R 5, 


Located at Hast St. Louis, directly opposite the city of St. 
Shippers should see that their stock is billed directly to the — 


National Stock Yards. 


0. @. KNOX, Vice-Pres. 











4H. P. OHBSLEY, General Mgr, OAS. T. JONES, Superintendent. 
GOITRE, sale 
CAN BE REMOVED Sy’, | “am Seeaoteean 
Absorbine, Jr. ~_AUCTIONEERS. 





In a pleasant manner, without in- 
convenience. This is a oe Lini- 
ment highly perfumed. $1.00 
bottle delivered by mail. When 
ordering describe your case fully. 
ANUPFACTURED 


M. 
W. F. YOUNC, 
SPRINGFIELD, : 


ae Have been sad na uctloncer 
ast tales of cattle, hogs and horese Mane 








PB. Fe 
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Home Cirele. 


IF 








WE KNEW. 
Could we draw the curtains 
That surround each other's lives, 
See the naked heart and spirit, 
Know what spur the action gives, 
Often we should find it better, 
Purer than we judge we should; 
We should love each other better 
If we only understood. 


Could we judge all deeds by motives, 
See the good and bad within, 

Often we should love the sinner, 
All the while we loathe the sin; 

Could we know the powers working 
To o’erthrow integrity; 

We should judge each other's errors 
With more patient charity 


If we knew the cares and trials, 
Knew the efforts all in vain, 

And the bitter disappointment— 
Understood the loss and gain— 

Would the grim, eternal roughness 
Seem, I wonder, just the same? 

Should we help, where now we hinder? 
Should we pity where we blame? 


Ah! we judge each other harshly, 
Knowing not life’s hidden force; 
Knowing not the fount of action 
Is less turbid at its source. 
Seeing not amid the evil 
All the golden grain of good— 
Oh! we'd love each other better 
If we only understood. 
—Bessie W. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
A TALK WITH GIRLS 


Smith. 


A brave, polite, manly boy does arouse 
a mother’s ambition and gratify an honest 
pride, she dreaming of the places of honor 
the boy may be called to fill in manhood’s 
years and of the largeness of his sphere 
of usefulness if he be true to the promise 
of boyhood; but a modest, gentle, young 
girl with a sunny disposition is a subtle 
charm that is simply irresistible. 

It truly is,no compliment to a progres- 
sive age, such as we claim is ours, to be 
forever sighing for the days of ‘‘auld lang 


syne,’ and yet there comes to us so fre- 
quently from endless sources regrets for 
the “old fashioned girl,’’ the one that 


was simple-hearted and obedient, before 
grandma was a “grown-up.”’ Is there 
not a warning note in this refrain that 
calls for the fresh, sweet-tempered, obe- 
dient girl of yore? 

In the mad rush to keep up appearances, 
our girls are rushed through school, only 
partially prepared, and then placed in 
some position, many times on the most 
meager salaries, that they may secure 
money enough to dress well. During the 
years of early girlhood mother devoted 
more time and thought to the wardrobe 
than to the character building of this bud 
of womanhood. The child unconscious- 
ly imbibed the thought that how she 
looked was more important than how she 
acted. Dress more important than man- 
ners is a fallacy so easily taught and so 
quickly imbibed. 

The homely, but wholesome truth that 
manners once formed are difficult to 
change, and that dress changes with the 
seasons and styles should be conscien- 
tiously conned by every mother. 

The loud-voiced, 6ver-dressed, self-con- 
scious girl that is met in public places 
gives the chill of fear to thinking parents, 
This ‘Miss’ is abroad for a good time; 
she laughs loudly, especially when passing 
boys and young men, chews gum, talks 
slang and tells of gay times. She thinks 
she is a perfect martyr if her conduct is 
criticised; and if parents attempt re- 
straint, she calls them ‘old fogy” and 
doesn’t see why she can't have a good 
time. Poor, foolish girl! 

Study the career of such girls, who dur- 
ing the formative period of womanhood 
are flippantly spending their time. Many 
of them marry early in life, becoming the 
wives of reckless young men who place 
the same estimate upon their characters 
that the girls themselves did when they 
cheapened themselves by undignified, 
unmaidenly conduct. They are now in 
unhappy homes, for young men of prom- 
ise and intelligence look for companions 
that will add dignity of character to the 
home life. 

Old-fashioned teachings of maidenly 
modesty are as wholesome as in the by- 
gone days. The girl is as truly the moth- 
er of the woman, as that the boy is fa- 
ther of the man. The world has need of 
gcod women, as their influence in the 
home is paramount and the four walls of 
home cannot limit this influence. it is 
world wide. 

That girl who is taught obedience, not 
servility, is learning self-restraint. She 
will in later years bless the mother who 
taught her that others must be remem- 
bered. Murmurings, repinings, “I don’t 
cares” will darken her home life and 
be the clouds that precede the domestic 
storm because of ungratified whims. 

Yes, teach our girls their important re- 
lation to life and how to make the most of 
that life for themselves and others. These 
valuable lessons are not happily learned 
while lightly gossiping on street corners. 
Make the girlhood bright and happy with 
memories that will not cause the cheek 
to redden with shame, but rather with 
those that will cause the heart to glow 
with pleasure. Girls, never participate in 
pleasures that are questionable. If you 
have misgivings as to the proprieties of 
certain lines of conduct consult mother. 
Her counsel is safe. 

MRS. MARY ANDERSON. 

Caldwell Co., Mo. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
AUNT JANE’S EXPERIMENT. 

Aunt Jane Merton was on a visit to her 
rich nephew, Robert Menard, in the city. 
Aunt Jane was the wife of a prosperous 
farmer and though endowed with plenty 
of this world’s goods, was used to work- 
ing around her house and working hard, 
too. She was not above soiling her hands 
in the earth of her own favorite flower 
gardens, and it was her especial delight to 
see them well kept and free from weeds. 

In Aunt Jane’s opinion, her nephew's 
wife, Amelia, was too proud and scorned 
the labors that should have formed her 
chief interests. Amelia had servants to 
care for the house and hired men to keep 
the lawns and flower beds in trim, but she 
seldom troubled herself to inquire into the 
«methods employed by them, 

The three little Menards, instead of 
looking bright and healthy in the midst of 
plenty, were thin and sallow and of peev- 
ish dispositions. Their mother was much 
worried over Robbie and Aline, the old- 
est boy and girl. ‘‘They look so pale and 
are so fretful,”’ Amelia would say to 


Aunt Jane. “They have taken so much 
medicine, but it doesn’t seem to help 
them.” 


“There is no medicine that can cure 
them, Niece Amelia,’ replied Aunt Jane. 
“They want employment, something to 
interest them in life. I suppose none of 
the children has a flower garden?” 


“Oh, no!” answered Mrs. Menard. “I 
couldn't think of letting them play in the 
sun and get all tanned. They would Icok 
so ugly when they were dressed.” 

“Now,” Amelia, answered Aunt Jane 
“that’s all foolishness. I will make you an 
offer. If you will let me take the children 
beck home with me, I will promise to cure 
them before their visit is ended.” 

“You are kindness itself, Aunt Jane, 
and you may take them, gladly, if you 
don’t think the task will be too hard.” 

So the two little invalids and five-year- 
old Geneva were taken home by Aunt 
Jane. When once settled at the farm, 
Robbie was sent out daily to the hay- 
fields, as he said, ‘‘to help the men,” and 
Aline was given special charge of the 
pansy bed. Even baby Geneva was fur- 
nished with employment. She helped Aunt 
Jane pick berries and stem currants, be- 
coming vastly important in her own esti- 
mation, even if half the results of her 
labor were consumed by her own small 
person. 

“Early to bed and early to rise” was the 
motto of the farm household and under 
its rule the children grew strong and 
well. The sallow complexions changed to 
healthy sun-tanned red, for Aunt Jane 
cared not how the children looked ‘“‘when 
they were dressed up,"’ provided they 
were healthy. 

She and the children parted with mutual 
regret. And when they returned home, all 
three talked so proudly of the good time 
at Aunt Jane's that their delighted moth- 
er inquired the reasons that caused such 
a transformation. 

Aunt Jane rested well content with the 
result of her work, and thought to herself 
that perhaps Niece Amelia might be bene- 
filed by trying the same experiment. 

JULIA T. CARTER. 

Sangamon Co., Ill. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
ONLY A MOMENT. 





I have been aching for a chance to 
step in again for a few moments to see 
you all. I have enjoyed the happy little 
talks of the various members so much, 
but I never could keep still very long, so 
I must speak out of my corner. First I 
must slip over to Idyll and whisper that 
I am so happy to be remembered and also 
that the memory of that other one who 
has passed beyond the stars to peace is 
still green. Little Arlie is getting to be 
a big girl now—nearly as tall as her moth- 
er and would delight grandma's heart by 
her devotion to books. How full of good 
things the paper has been. That Christ- 
mas plum pudding is, well, the children 
say “immense,’’ and .the home-made 
candies, what a help to us, who love 
sweetmeats, as well as the children, and 
who would at least like to know what Is 
put into them. 

Mrs. A. 8. Cody, I knew of just another 
such a room as yours and the delight of 
such a possession, it is beyond expression. 
I believe everyone enjoyed Helen M.'s let- 
ter. The kindly remembrances she re- 
ceived upon her ‘Thanksgiving’ prove 
that she lives as potent a life among her 
neighbors as she does upon paper among 
the Home Circle members. 

What are the Home Circle folks read- 
ing? After a sad chase I have at last 
located “‘Red Rocks” and “David Ha- 
rum,’ and expect to allow nothing to en- 
ter my “sanctum sanctorium” next week 
excepting the RURAL WORLD. The 
Transvaal, Philippines all shall be as 
naught. I shall revel in a ‘feast of reason 
and flow of soul.”’ It seems as if I ought 
to know you, Emma See Roberts. Do 
you ever come to Centralia? I've taken 
up time from some one else, so I'll sit 
down again. INA MAY. 


Boone Co., Mo. 


NEWS ITEMS FROM PLOWBOY. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: We come after 
an absence of many months, in answer 
to Rosa Autumn’s inquiry, ““‘What has 
become of Plowboy?’’ The reasons for 
absence were: I did not want to trouble 
the editor with my scribblings, when he 
gets so many better letters, and I am also 
a regular correspondent to the home pa- 
per and have to fight that giant—poverty. 
The Farmers’ Institutes held here dur- 
ing the fall were the best ever held in the 


county. Besides home talent, Mr. G. W. 
Waters, Prof. Whitten, Hon. N. F. Mur- 
ray and Dr. Minton were present and 


made most excellent addresses. 
fair was organized. 

This great for poultry. A 
branch house of the Western Poultry and 
yame Company of St. Louis is at Cape 
Girardeau, and great quantities of game 
are shipped to them. At one time during 
the fall an Oak Ridge firm sent 250 tur- 
keys on foot, a distance of twenty miles. 
It was a novel sight. 

I agree with May Myrtle when she says 
the Home Circle grows in interest as do 
the other pages of the RURAL WORLD. 
Each number is read over several times. 
Blue Bells, your letters contain much 
wholesome advice and elicit my deepest 
sympathy. Fern Leaf, write often, as 
your letters are enjoyed. Hattie Byfield, 
as yeu have lived in several states, which 
do you think best for a struggling farm 
hand not afraid of work? 


A county 


is a place 


PLOWBOY. 
Cape Girardeau Co., 


GOD'S “THAN 


Mo. 
VK YOU.” 





A kind act is never lost, although the 
Cousin Jack or other person for whom 
we do it may not thank us. The doer al- 
ways receives a reward, as this little 
story illustrates. 

Little Jack was a four-year-old, and a 
great pet of mine, with yellow curls and 
blue eyes; and he had sweet, affectionate 
little ways. One day his cousin, a boy of 
sixteen, set Jack to work for him. He 
told him to pull up some weeds in the 
field while he finished his story. Little 
Jack worked away until his fingers were 
sore and his face very hot. 

I was working in my room when a very 
tired little boy came up to me. “Why, 
Jackie, what have you been doing?’ I 
asked. 

The tears came into his eyes, and his 
lips quivered, and for a moment he did not 
speak. Then he said: “I’ve been kind 
to Cousin Jack. I worked dreffly hard for 
him, and he never said, ‘Thank you,’ to 
me.” 

Poor little Jackie! I felt sorry for him. 
It was hard lines not to have a word of 
thanks after all his hard work. But that 
night, when I had put him in his little 
cot, he said to me, “Auntie, this morning 
I was sorry that I pulled the weeds, but 
now I’m not sorry.” 


“How is Lop ae Zz asked. 
Jack thanked yo 

“No, he hasn't; in inside me I have a 
good feeling. It always comes when I 
have been kind to any one, and, do you 
know, I’ve found out what it is?’ 

“‘What it is, darling?” I asked. 

And throwing his arms around my neck 
he answered, “It’s God’s thank you.”— 


“Has Cousin 





Domestic Journal. 


THE BACHELOR'S COMPLAINT. 


Returning home at close of day, 

Who gently chides my long delay, 

And by my side delights to stay? 
Nobody! 





Who gets for me the easy chair, 

Spreads out the papers with such care, 

And lays my slippers ready there? 
Nobody! 


When plunged in deep and dire distress, 

When anxious cares my heart oppress, 

Who whispers hopes of happiness? 
Nobody! 


When sickness comes and sorrow twain, 

And grief distracts my fevered brain, 

Who sympathizes with my pain? 
Nobody! 


But I'm resolved, so help me fate, 

To change at once my single state, 

At Hymen’s altar I will mate 
Somebody! 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
LOVE A MOTIVE POWER. 





After reading Mrs. Roberts’ kind letter 
I feel encouraged to write again. I have 
not been to any Quaker meetings, but in- 
stead, have been a very busy woman dur- 
ing the past few months; having my share 
of joys and sorrows. First a visit to the 
old home in Illinois to see a very sick 
mother. The doctors said that my coming 
was better to her than any medicine they 
could have given her. A brief stay, then 
back to the busy farm life. Christmas 
parties and, last evening, a wedding have 
taken time. 

A very dear little girl friend took upon 
herself the responsibility of wifehood and 
as I offered my congratulations I could 
but think hers ought to be a very happy 
life, as the prospects were so flattering, 
with youth and love on both sides, and 
perfect health, and the little home nest 
all furnished and waiting for the bonnie 
bride. What more could one ask? Yet 
they were a very youthful couple to brave 
the battles of life. May the good angel 
always hover over their home, and see 
that only good enters there. I often ask 
myself, what kind of a world would this 
be if the young never loved or took upon 
themselves the responsibility of making a 
home? 

Love is the motive power that puts the 
light into every window, into every home 
upon this earth. How often I think of 
this when I see the lights glimmering in 
the distant city, or in the windows of 
homes in the city through which I may 
chance to pass. How beautiful a city 
looks, all aglow with bright home lights, 
as one is whirled through when traveling 
on a fast train. 

I agree with Mr. Heaton, when he says 
“Our liberal prairies make it profitable 
for the young people to marry, and it is 
as it should be, God meant it thus.”’ I 
will join Nebraska with Iowa when he 
says, “‘No fear of famine, if the Lord 
would smite all other states with Ja- 
cob’s famine, we would yet have plenty, 
and the young people could go on and get 
married and multiply, and replenish the 
earth, and a gracious providence will fill 
their mouths with the finest of wheat and 
meat.’’ We certainly have yboth in this 
state. I have always found it so. All 
that anyone can lack are the brain and 
the brawn to go forth and conquer any 
obstacle that may lie in life’s pathway. 
The man and woman with the courage to 
dare and to do right will surely succeed. 
They cannot fail. FERN LEAF. 

Wayne Co., Neb. 


THINGS A MOTHER SHOULD Do. 





She should not forget that if she treats 
her boy as a gentleman she will do much 
toward making him a gentleman. 

She should not treat her boy to perpet- 
ual frowns, scoldings and fault findings. 
‘Sugar attracts more flies than vinegar.”’ 
Love wins her boy to a noble manhood. 

She should never be so busy or hard 
pressed for time that she cannot Hsten to 
him. If he lives to be a man he will all 
too soon leave her. She should make the 
most of him while she has him. 

She should encourage outdoor exercise 
or sports, and she should not forget to 
train him with proper regard for his per- 
sonal appearance. 

She should never allow him to form 
such habits as coming to the table in his 
shirt sleeves, neglecting his nails or teeth, 
or carrying soiled handkerchiefs about 
with him. 

She should never nag him, or forget that 
he is a creature of reason, not an animal 
that requires to be driven. 

She should not try to break her boy's 
will, but be thankful that he is manly 
enough to have a mind of his own.—Farm, 
Furnace and Factory. 


HOW TO Hi ANDL E NEU RALGIA. 


In periodical neuralgia, due to the pol- 
son of malaria, Thompson recommends 
drachm doses of ergot, repeated in two 
hours if necessary, and claims that this 
treatment effectually relieves the pain. 


Poultry Yard. 





ST. LOUIS POULTRY SHOW AWARDS. 





Following are awards made at the re- 
cent St. Louis Poultry Show in addition to 
those already published: 

LEGHORNS. 

Cock—First, F. W. Clemens, St. Louis, 
93%; second, ‘Ellendale Poultry Yards, St. 
Louis, 98; third, Ellendale Poultry Yards, 
St. Louis, 93. 

Cockerel—First, Ellendale Poultry 
Yards, St. Louis, %%; second, Ellendale 
Poultry Yards, St. Louis, 9%; third, F. W. 
Clemens, St. Louis, 92. 

Hen—First, F. W. Clemens, St. Louis, 
%; second, Eliendale Poultry Yards, &t. 
Louis, 94%; third, Ellendale Poultry Yards, 


St. Louis, 94, 

Pullet—First, F. Bezzenberger, O’Fal- 
lon, Mo., 94%; second, F. Bezzenberger, 
O'Fallon, Mo., 9%; third, J. Minneman, 
St. Louis, 94%. 

Pen—First, F. W. Stolle, St. Louis, 
185%; second, Ellendale Poultry Yards, St. 
Louis, 185%; third, F. W. Clemens, St. 


Louis, 184%. 
BRAHMAS. 
Cock—First, A. Branshaw, Dallas, Tex., 
93 


Cockerel—First, A. Branshaw, Dallas, 
Tex., 94; second, Rock Hill Poultry Farm, 
Kirkwood, Mo., 89; third, E. G. Stecker, 
St. Louis, 86, 

Hen—First, A. Branshaw, Dallas, Tex., 


94; second, A. Branshaw, Dallas, Tex., 
9%; third, Mrs. Eugene Holland, High- 
land, Lll., 91. 

Pullet—First, A. Branshaw, Dallas, 
Tex., 9%; second, A. Branshaw, Dallas, 
Tex., 93%; third, A. Branshaw, Dallas, 
Tex., 

Pen— First, A. Branshaw, Dallas, Tex., 
184%. 

WHITE ‘— CHINESE GEESE. 

Editor RURAL WORLD; Answering 


the inquiry in a recent issue of the sub- 
scriber who wanted information regard- 
ing Chinese geese, white and brown Chi- 
nese are the smallest breed of geese. 
The standard weight for adults is, gander, 
14 pounds; goose, 12 pounds; but few suc- 
ceed in reaching this weight. They are 
the most prolific of all breeds of geese, 
averaging about 60 eggs a year. The 
quality of flesh is decidedly superior. They 
are exceedingly graceful in appearance, 
very hardy and mature very early. The 
only difference between the white and 
brown is the color of the feathers, which 
are good on either. B. F. SMILEY. 

Lincoln Co., Mo. 

GLEN RAVEN EGG FARM PAPER. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Dec, 16th the 
“egg plant’ snowed in. The wind in the 
east, and another snowfall threatened. 
The fowls were comfortably housed and 
laying as well as could be expected in De- 
cember, the month of a scarcity of eggs, 
which causes the ruling high prices dur- 
ing the holidays. 

At this season of year the moulting hens 
have not fully recovered their loss from 
that cause, and the greater number of 
spring hatched pullets are not of an age 
required by nature to do their best laying. 
No matter how well we care for our stock 
there are about 90 days of the year that a 
hen must rest. Nature has so fixed this. 

We feel the need of early hatched pul- 
lets at this time; they would be money- 
makers for us now. Eggs are worth 20 
cents per dozen, and have been in our 
market for over a month. Such eggs as 
are not suitable for hatching are disposed 
of in this way. I am receiving enquiries 
now for eggs in 200 lots for hatching, to 
be shipped at once. I have 50 yearling 
hens and pullets mated, and have been 
since Oct. 1, of the breed called for, and 
if they were all of February, ‘99, hatch I 
could fill such calls on short notice. 

I feel the need of a first-class, reliable 
incubator, on which I can depend to 
hatch chickens, no matter how the weath- 
er is. I have fooled away enough time 
with thin-walled, unreliable incubators. I 
have thrown them all away and pur- 
chased a machine with a double wall and 
five inches solid packing, top, sides and 
bottom with a non-conductor of heat. if 
this machine fails to do its work as repre- 
sented then I give it up that artificial in- 
cubation is a failure with me and go back 
to the 25c hen. 

Most incubators offered nowadays re- 
quire a cellar of an even temperature 
to hatch well in winter. If the farmers 
would have to build such a cellar for the 
brooding hens there would be few chick- 
ens hatched on farms in winter. My hen 
house is warm enough that a Leghorn 
hen hatched 90 per cent of her eggs last 
February with an outside 
28 degrees below zero. 

The incubator that I have procured I 
have confidence will hatch equally as well 
in my house as the hen did. I am deeply 
interested in the matter of artificial incu- 
bation. I need it in my business; 
it is very essential to my success. I have 
examined carefully the catalogs of five 
different manufacturers of incubators and 
have secured what I consider the best 
machine and hope to be able to make a 





temperature of 


in fact, 





In giving quinine he uses a mercurial 
laxative as a preliminary, and to prevent 


the irritation of the stomacn by single 
large dose of quinine he divides the dose 
into three parts, each to be given at in- 
tervais of an hour, the last being given | 
from one to two hours before the expected 
chill. With each part of quinine he gives 
an equal part of powdered ginger. When 
quinine has failed to effect a cure he has 
found opium a valuable assistant. Pare- 
goric may be given in three daily doses 
of half an ounce each, with doses of fif- 
teen grains each of quinine and ginger 
twice a day. 
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a variety Of fashionable shades; in fact, near - nearly all colors - 
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bons as these at any store in the land for man: 
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if Cent packages, consists of Crown 

oire, oe Edge, og Edge, Silk Broc le, Strped | Otto- 
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¢ put up carefully assorted hese Ribbons, 
assorted colors. No remnants Packages o 
and all first-class, useful goods. 
We will send 1 package for 35 cen 





1 2-cent stamps. Carefully pets ay nage , or 36 
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m receipt of price s 
0o- Box 3045, New York City, N. Y¥. 


favorable report. RURAL WORLD read- 
ers shall have the benefit of my experi- 
ments with this incubator. 

This is a subject now in season, and 
one of great importance to all who are in 
the chicken business for business’ sake. 
The early hatched chickens are the most 
desirable in many ways. Broilers in sea- 
son bring the highest prices. Early cock- 
erels make the best breeders and show 
birds; the early pullets the best winter 
layers, etc. 

A would-be purchaser makes a bad mis- 
take putting off until spring-time to buy 
breeding stock. I would consider the sea- 
son half over, with the best part past, 
waiting until spring to buy my breeding 
stock. 

“But as a man thinketh, so is he.” 
St. Francois Co., Mo. E. W. GEER. 





HEAVY TURKEYS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The time is 
now here for the poultry raiser to begin 
to think about the breeding stock, so a 
few words on the turkey subject may not 
be out of place. It is for the amateur 
that this article is intended. 

The same old question is being asked, 
again and again, How much do your tur- 
And to be able to answer 
the question in a satisfactory manner, 
one must go on pouring the corn into the 
turkeys, and piling the fat on, for in this 
Way only, can the heavy weights be ob- 
tained at this time of year. Of course I 
have reference to young stock. The buy- 
er has created a demand for heavy weight 
turkeys, and the grower must try to 
meet his requirements; that great harm 
has thus been done to the business there 
isn't the shadow of a doubt, in my mind. 
How does anyone expect to get nice 
shaped, hard shelled eggs, that will hatch 
strong, healthy poults, if the parent stock 
is one mass of fat? Last winter I bought 
a tom of a lady who is a noted breeder 
of fine turkeys, and who won most of the 
prizes at the State show last year. I de- 
scribed the kind of tom I wanted, but said 


nothing about weight. When he was 
shipped to me in February, and I lifted 
him out of the crate, I felt almost sure 
I had heavier turkeys; but when I looked 
at the big elegant fellow, and his beauti- 
ful plumage I was so lost in admiration 
that I forgot to weigh him. The standard 
weight for turkeys, is: Adult cock, % 
pounds; yearling cock, 33 pounds; cock- 
erel, 3% pounds; hen, 20 pounds; pullets, 16 
pounds. And here we are, trying to make 
a tom six or seven months old weigh 
as much as the standard weight of a 
yearling tom. 

My advice to the beginner would be, 
when buying just simply to increase the 
size of your birds, you need not pay much 
attention to color markings, but insist on 
getting a big boned fellow, with lots of 
daylight under him, and my word for it, 
you will not be disappointed. Never, un- 
der any circumstances, buy a short- 
legged, light-boned tom, for he will never 
make a very heavy turkey. The short- 
legged turkey matures earlier, but never 
attains the size of a longer legged fellow. 
My experience is that a female of me- 
dium size is better than one so extra 
large. But, if one is raising turkeys to 
sell to breeders or fanciers, then strict at- 
tention must be paid to color markings, 
for it is those same little fancy points 
that cause one to go way down into his 
pocket and fish up the hard-earned shek- 
els. MRS. MARY L. SINGLETON. 

Wellsville, Mo. 


ALBERT GUTGESELL, Alfred and 
Scanlan avenues, St. Louis, Mo., writes: 
“I have 50 grand Barred Plymouth Rock 
breeding cockerels (including eight cock- 
erels that I exhibited at the St. Louis 
Show, Jan. 1, 1900), that T wil! sell at very 
reasonable prices. They are large and 
vigorous, grand in shape, even in color 
and nicely barred. Have good combs, 
broad backs, rich yellow legs and beaks 
and weigh eight and nine pounds each.” 


L. E. MEYER, Bowling Green, Mo., 
writes as follows: ‘The RURAL WORLD 
brings me more inquiries than any other 
one of the five papers I advertise in. At 
the Northwest Missouri Poultry Show, 
held at Polo, Mo., Dec. 12-15, 1899, I won 
first and second premiums on cockerels; 
first, second and third on pullets; first, 
second and third on hens; first on breed- 
ing pen. At the big St. Louis Show I won 
first premium on pullet; third on cock- 
erel, and third on hen. I entered only a 
few birds in the single class." 


E. B. MORGAN & SON, the poultry 
breeders of I.oda, Ill, exhibited a few of 
their Barred Plymouth Rock and Lang- 
shans at the recent Eastern Illinois Poul- 
try Show at Paxton, Ill. On pens of 
Plymouth Rocks their scores were 182% 
and 179%. On Langshans their scores 
were 92% on hen, to which was awarded 
the third premium; 9% on cockerel, that 
was given first premium; 9% on pullet, and 
second premium. A breeding pen that 
scored 187%, one-fourth of a point below 
the premium pen, was awarded second 
premium. Another pen scored 186. 


Cost $4000; You Get It For 15 Cents. 


The Money-Makers in the poultry business, 
whether owning a dozen hens or a thousand, are 
= Tae who watch wens other successful poul- 

pers are doing and how 
they do it. It is todisseminate 
such know 
that “How to Mi 
with Poultry and Incubators 
bn epee is admittedly 
book ever 
Selnbedl treatin of the poultry 
uestion. It contains nearly 
illustrations and numerous 
other features which brought 
its cost up to more 000 
While it gives complete infor- 
mation regarding ers 
Incubator it is primarily a guide aad ame me for 
the person who is considering Itry from a 
purely business and money ek ing stand point. 
ts 192 pages — inches) ae filled with practical 
articles, writte’ tp ly for this book by leadin 
ltry experts ‘or cmpasaie, Geo. H. Pollard, 
he well- yo W igang Pe ee contrib- 
utes three c' ate Broiler Rais- 
ing,” ‘Winter ous or Roasters." and “Best 
Breeds for the Market.” Michael K. Boyer of 
national reputation, has an article on “Poultry 
for Profit on One Acre;”* Myra V. Norys tellin what 
energetic women have done in “Women's Work 
with Poultry: A. F. Hunter, the ony ot 
editor, discusses the “Demand for Fresh E; 
Fa How to Moet 1t;” Jas. Dryden. of the Guan 
pay me ves station, writes of “Puile s vs. Hens 
fitable Layers.” These are only a few of 





the many special articles. In addition there are 
many Boteeraphic illustrations and descriptions 
of the and most successful poultry farms 


in the world; also numerous copyrighted plans 
and specifications for laying and brooding 
houses, together with letters from over 250 suc- 
cessful poultry keepers reporting their experi- 
ence with the Cyphors Incubators. Sent $s one 
dress for 15c. postage. Ask for Book No. 
oadrese nearest office, The Cy 
.. Chicago, lll, Wayland, N. 


a incubator 
Boston, Mass. 


GEO, A. HEYL, Washington, LIL, writes 
us: “I am receiving good results from 
my advertisement in the RURAL 
WORLD. Tuesday and Wednesday of this 
week I shipped four wagon loads of coops 
of poultry, going into six different states. 
I have a fine lot of fowls yet for sale, es- 
pecially in Barred and White Plymouth 
Rocks and Bronze and White Holland 
turkeys, Pekin, Rouen and colored Mus- 
covy ducks. At the Wenona, Ill., Poultry 
Show, Dec. 20-24, 1899, I won 19 premiums 
on 21 entries. On water fowls I won 14 
first, four second and one third sts Seguaal i 


re 4 HONESTY. is ; the best. 
policy.” Nobody 
contradicts it. 

Your dealer can get lamp- 
chimneys that almost never 
break from heat, or those that 
break continually. Which does 


he get? Which do you get? 

Macbeth’s ‘‘ pearl top’’ and ‘‘ pearl 
glass’’ are tough against heat; not 
one in a hundred breaks in use. The 
glass is clear as well as tough. They 
are accurate, uniform. 

Be willing to pay more for chimneys 
that last till they rot, unless some acci- 
dent happens to them. 


Our “Index” describes a/Z7 lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it 7 can always order 
the right size “7 “shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Macsetn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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30 MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS FOR SALE! 
Good size, nicely marked and A as built. 

Can’t last long. Write at once to 
. E. MOSHER & SON, SALissuRy, Mo. 


PRICES LOW, 





GEO. E. UTHOFF, 4980 


Awards at St. Louis Show, 1900. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


1st and 2d on cock; 1st on hen; 1st on cockerel on Browh Leghorns; 2d on 
pen on Buff Leghorns; all the premiums on Buff P. Bantams; 2d on cocks. 


Kemper Park, St. Louis, Mo, 





CHICKEN 


Buff and White Plymouth 
Rocks 


s@" Black Langshans"@a 
s@Kach Breed Raised on a Different Farm.“@a 
Vermont Poland-China & Poultry Co., Vermont, Illinois. 


EGGS 
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BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS EXCLUSIVELY ! 
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“TRY” 
Allen’s Lung Balsam 


FOR You will be pleased with 
THAT J rveriem insey term. ane | 
COUGH ?=3.2"""" 


Mothers wil! Gnd it e pleasant and safe remedy 
to give their chil tor wh tl 
oroup. 

All Druggists Sell It. 


Ask for ALLEN’S LUNG BALSAM and be sure 
you get it. Price, 250, 50c, and $1.00 s bostie. 
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The Pig Pen. 


ILLINOIS BTATE SWINE BREEDERS. 





Editor AURAL WORLD: The twelfth 


bond? *-. rin th 


at Taylorville, Jan- 
uary 9-10, 1900, was well attended by the 
breeders of the State, and brother breed- 





program was carried out, and, although 
not all of the persons were present to dis- 
cuss the subjects assigned them, their 
places were well filled by substitutes. 

In the absence of President Alexander, 
Vice-President J. W. Ward presided. Rey. 
Thompson pronounced the invocation. 
Hon, James B. Ricks delivered the ad- 
dress of welcome. J. W. Ward delivered 
a brief address in lieu of the ptdrese ex- 
pected from Presid Al 

Cc. D. Simpson read a very interesting 
paper upon the topic assigned him, “‘In- 
Breeding,” which we will give our read- 
ers. A very profitable discussion followed, 
in which a ber of bers took part, 
ané which fs briefly outlined as follows: 
Col. Dick Stone said that in-breeding in 
the hands of judicious, careful, thought- 
ful, level-headed men can be practiced 
with success. 

J. M. Doty, Charleston, thought that the 
fact that all wild animals werein-bred was 
setisfactory evidence that domesticated 
animals can also be in-bred, with benefit. 
Mr. Stone wanted Mr. Doty to tell how he 
knew wild animals were in-bred. 

A. M. Caldwell thought it not at all safe 
to practice constant in-breeding as it has 
a tendency to bring weak constitution and 
other evils. 

J. W. Ward, of Mt. Vernon, had some 
experience that convinced him that in- 
breeding would not do to practice, 

Mr. Burgess said that in- breeding was 
practiced among breeders of dairy cattle 
and was a in r hi the point 
of getting the best results in milk and 
butter. 

THE DEBATE UPON THE TOPIC, 
“Resolved, That the show ring has been 
more beneficial to the advancement of 
swine interests than the sale ring,” was 
opened by J. C. Richardson, of Bdin- 
burg, who suggested that judges be se- 
lected to decide the question. Mr. J. 
Brown, of Breckenridge, lll.; Mr. EB. E. 
Coler, Liberty, O., and Mr. Elmer Shra- 
der, Phlox, Ind., were chosen as judges. 
Mr. Doty, of Charleston, was substitut- 
ed to take the place of J. W. Killian and 
Mr. R. C. Neff,of, Taylorville, took the 
place of George W. Trone, who were 
placed on the program for the discussion 
but could not be present. 

Mr. Richardson opened the discussion by 
declaring that the public sales of the 
country had been greatly to the detriment 
of the general interests of the breeders 
and breeding of thoroughbred swine, 

H. O. Minnis followed with a plain, can- 
Gid, straightforward talk, setting forth 
the benefits and advantages of the public 
sale. Those who had been injured by the 
public sale were parties who had not at- 
tended strictly to business, or conducted 
their sales upon busi rincipl 
Many men have been ruined by showing 
at the fairs, through cholera being con- 
traeted and disease brought to the home 
herd, entailing great loss upon the breed- 
er who shows. 

Mr. Minnis had made publicsales and af- 
térward showed successfully, but was 
fident he had received more actual 
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benefit from public sale than from any 
shows he had ever made. 

Mr. Doty said he had had considerable 
experience in the show ring. Ever since 
the showing of fine stock at the fairs 
had been in vogue, there had been great 
benefit derived from the showing. Grand 
Object lessons are given at the fairs by 
showing the best, and the people can see 
by comparison the difference between the 
best and the inferior. THe agricultural 
fairs should be more strictly live stock 
exhibits. 

A. M. Caldwell said that the most com- 
mon animal ever sold at public sale was 
a big improvement upon the common hog 








bred by the general farmer. We should 
try to analyze the evils and benefits of the 
public sale and show ring, to enable us 
to reach the right conclusion. Gross in- 
justice is often done at the fair by the un- 
fair and unjust placing of the awards 
which are often really placed before the 
show comes off. He thought if Col. Stone 
would tell all he knew about the show 
ring it would be a revelation and fill a 








PIG PEN POINTERS. 


8. Y. THORNTON, proprietor of Rose 
Hill Herd of Duroc-Jersey hogs, writes: 
“My Duroc hogs are doing well and the 
RURAL WORLD is sending me lots of 
inguiries and good buyers. I am shipping 
choice animals that are giving perfect 
satisfaction. 

“Mr, O. V. Tyson, of Cockrell, Mo., who 
bought some stock of me several years 
ago, upon receiving one of my Prince 
Rolla boars recently, wrote: “The boar is 
all right. Every one that sees your stock 
is pleased with it. I have the best herd 
in thjs country.’ Mrs. Welch, of Boomer, 
Mo., writes: ‘The boar you sent me is 
just as you described and is all right.’ 

“I shipped a boar to Kansas, a gilt to 
Oklahoma and one to New Hampton, Mo., 
this week, and have orders for two to ship 
next week. Inquiries come from Ohio, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois, Kertucky, Tex- 
as, Nebraska, Indiana, Indian Territory 
and Oklahoma. I have bred 40 sows for 
March and April farrow and will breed 
more for May. Of the litter of seventeen 
out of Silvey, 6244, October pigs, fourteen 
are doing well, though their mother only 
suckles ten pigs. Her March pigs are 
about all sold. I have three of her gilts 
yet that will weigh 260 or more and are 
not fat, but fed to grow into useful brood 
sows. I have two extra good July boars 
of 150 pounds weight, lengthy, low down, 
heavy boned fellows and eight August 
pigs, a little smaller, that will do good 

spring. 


ve in the 
wishes for 
WORLD and its field man, r — ig 
Y. THORNTON. 
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good-sized volume. The advertising done 
by those holding public sales has done 
much to advance the live stock interests, 
by placing before the general public the 
stock that is to be disposed of. At the 
time of the inauguration of the public 
sale there was not one thoroughbred ani- 
mal in the country to where there are 100 
now, due to the broadcast scattering of 
the good seed that gves out and convinces 
the neighbor of him who purchases the 
first one that the pure-bred is the most 
profitable. As to rascality in public 
sales, claimed by the opposite side of the 
question, he admitted that there had been, 
and so there had been in all other lines of 
business all over the land. Let us con- 
tinue the public sale; it has been and will 
be the best means of distributing the best 
stock over the entire country and general- 
ly benefiting all. 

Mr. R. C. Neff, Taylorville, said he had 
never expected to stand before such a 
respectable and intelligent audience as 
that which he now had the pleasure to ad- 
dress. The opposite side had brought to 
bear illustrations and evidence that was 
not pertinent to the question at issue. 
The fabulous prices and the great pres- 
sure brought to bear by the auctioneer at 
the public sale were a detriment to the 
fine stock interests of the country, to say 
nothing of the violation of the golden 
rule. 

Col. McCracken had not prepared any 
paper on the subject. He had held 2 pub- 
lic sales before he began auctioneering 
and was positive that very satisfactory 
results had been brought about from pub- 
lic sales—much more than there had been 
from the show ring. Before the public 
sale was inaugurated there were not over 
seven states that had over 1,000,000 hogs, 
now we have seventeen states that have 
over 7,000,000 hogs. The public sales beget 
an interest local and general, enthus- 
ing many who without the influence of the 
public sale would never buy thorough- 
bred stock. 

The subject was closed by remarks 
from Mr. Minnis and Mr. Richardson for 
their respective sides, after which the 
gn decided in favor of the nega- 

ive. 

Colonel Dick Stone told the audience 
that the shepherd was the man whom God 
honored, but the hog man goes to the 
other fellow. There are rascals in all 





Mr. Ed. Kilever, of Bloomingburg, 0O., 
not being present his paper on “Care of 
Sow and pigs Until Over Six Months Old,” 
was read by the secretary and discussed 


Soopiem in sey form. 824). nnual meeting of Illinois State Swine|by Charles Broadway, E. E. Coler and 


Elmer Shrader, each giving information 
upon the subject of great value to the 
breeders and farmers present. Mr. Shra- 


cough sad | ers from Ohio, Indiana and Missourl. The | der gave some interesting pointers upon 


the feeding of a hog for the show and 
questions asked him were promptly an- 
swered, showing that he was master of 
his profession. Perhaps no breeder of 
Poland-Chinas has made a better record 
in preparing hogs for successful competi- 
tion. D. A, W. 


THE WOODBURY HILL SALE 
Of Poland-Chinas, January 30, 1900. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The debate 

at the Illinois Swinebreeders' meeting 

as to the merits of the show ring and 

sale ring was well settled by our worthy 

sheep member, Dick Stone, saying it was 

well to combine both, and run both on a 

fair, upright and open hasis. Where can 

you go to obtain all of this in one herd 

in better shape than in the Woodbury 

Hill Farm sale of Jan. #0. Two really 

great boars are in this herd. Gold Chief, 

39191, was known as the best finished 

large hog shown in recent years when he 

won first prize at the Illinois State Fair 

in 1898. 

As announced in your columns at the 

time, he reached our farm in December, 

‘98, through causes unknown to us he 
failed to be a breeder, although a ready 
server, We are happy to state now that 
he regained his breeding power. From 
sows of his get crossed with Perfection 
boars there have resulted some very 
promising individuals, notably from one 
sow, Erie Tecumseh, in T. B. Hart's 
herd, when bred to Chief Perfection 2d. 
Breeders wanting an outcross should se- 
cure a sow at our Jan. 30 sale bred to 
Gold Chief. Thinking the cross would 
work the other way we have secured two 
elegant Chief Perfection 24 sows from 
Hart & Minnis and bred them to Gold 
Chief. 

Our other herd boar, King Perfection, 
50017, we thought was the choice of the 
litter that produced the sweepstakes win- 
ner of 189, I Am Perfection, and théy 
are both full brothers to the great sweep- 
stakes hog of 1897, Chief Perfection 2d, 
and also sire of State Fair prize winners. 
We have mated with him choice sows 
sired by Ideal Sunshine, W. B. Tecumseh, 
T. C.’s U. 8., Chief Prince Tecumseh, Ze- 
nith Chief, Chief Tec 2d, Perfect I Know, 
etc. We will also sell two sows bred to 
the great boar, Chief Perfection 24, one- 
half interest in whom lately sold for $1,000 
by E. H. Ware to B. L. Gosick, of Fair- 
field, Iowa. We also sell a yearling boar 
that is a show hog and seven-eights 
brother in blood to this great Chief Per- 
fection 24. When one remembers that his 
sire, Chief Perfection, 32199, has not bred 
for over a year, one can see how desirable 
he would be in any herd in the United 
States. We also sell a two-year-old son 
of Zenith Chief, the State Fair winner. 
Zenith Chief 24 is a two-year-old—a first 
prize winner himself—his dam a sweep- 
stakes sow and has proved a getter of 
prize winners himself. The third boar we 
sell is a July 27 son of Missouri's Black 
Chief, who is known as the winner of 
first In aged class at the late Illinois State 
Fair in a very hot show. This young pig 
is as great a prospect for a show hog as 
we know of anywhere. Remember we al- 
ways sell under shelter in our sale shed 
and keep the stoves going. Come and see 








us. A. G. WOODBURY. 
Danville, Tl. 
OHIO POLAND-CHINA RECORD 
COMPANY 





Will hold the annual meeting at the Phil- 
lips House, Dayton, Ohio, at 10 a. m., 
January 24, 1900. 

All stockholders, and breeders, who wish 
to become such, are invited to attend. 

A Swine Breeders’ Institute will be held 
at same place, Tuesday, January 23, com- 
mencing at 10 o’clock a. m. All persons 
who are interested in breeding and feed- 
ing swine of any breéd, are cordially in- 
vited to attend. Beginners who de- 
sire information concerning the manage- 
ment and care of swine should get their 
wants in shape to be put in the Query 
Box, and experienced breeders will gain 
confidence and reputation by cheerfully 
giving advice and answering such queries. 
All come and enjoy a good time as usual. 

CARL FREIGAU, Secretary. 

Dayton, Ohio. 


CHESTER WHITE HOG BREEDERS. 


Indianapolis, Ind., January 4.—The Ches- 
ter White Breeders’ Association and the 
Standard Chester White Record Associa- 
tion held their anhual meetings jointly 
to-day. At the former, papers were read 
by U. O. Primm, of Athens, I1.; N. P. 
Hernsher, of Ansonia, O.; J. C. Canaday, 
of Bogard, Mo., and others. 

Officers were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, Allen Beeler, Liberty, Ind.; vice- 
president, J. H. Harlow, Hillsburg, Ind.; 
secretary-treasurer, J. C. Bridges, Bain- 
bridge, Ind.; committee on program, J. 
R. Harlow, Hillsburg; F. C. Moore, Ro- 
chester, and Alien Beeler, Liberty. 
Officers for the Standard Chester White 
Record Association were elected as fol- 
lows: President, F. F, Moore, Rochester, 
Ind.; first vice-president, O. N. Primm, 
Athens, Ill.; second vice-president, J. N. 
Athens, Elizaville, Ind.; third vice-prest- 
dent, H. L. Orcutt, Monroe, Io.; secretary- 
treasurer, W. H. Moore, Indianapolis; ex- 
ecutive committee, J. C. Canaday, Bo- 
gard, Mo.; W. W. Miller, Thornton, Ind.; 
F. C. Reese, Corning, Io.; G. W. Wither- 
ell, Knoxville, I; James McDonald, 
Marshall, Mich. 





ILLINOIS SWINE BREEDERS, 


Taylorville, Iil., January 9.—The thir- 
teenth annual meeting of the Illinois State 
Swine Breeders’ Association was con- 
vened here to-day. At the opera house 
this evening, C. D. Simpson, of Palmer, 
and J. Harvey Scribner, of Moweaqua, 
talked on “Inner Breeding.” A paper on 
the care of the sow and litter until pigs 
are six months old was read by Ed Kle- 
ver, of Bloomingburg, O. A paper on 
“Hog Barnacies” was discussed by H. O. 
Correll, of Mechanicsburg; L. E. Frost, of 
St. Louis; O. M. Andrews, of Troy; John 
Swengie, of Neoga, and 8. F. Stewart, of 
Evanston. Among the swine breeders in 
the city are: Charles Broadway, of Cen- 
terville, O.; Elmer Schrader, of Phlox, 
Ind.; J. Kull, of Strasburg; F. A. Scott, 
of Huntsville, Mo.; D. A. Watts, of Leb- 
anon; E. A. Beadle, of. Garret; G. H. 
Larrabee, of Oblong; William Wilson, of 





callings and the biggest rascal he ever] Trimble; J. W. Wilitams, of Cisco; C. N. 
met was in both public sale and show 
rings. As is always the case his remarks 
created amusement and much applause. 


Doty, of Charleston; J. H. McMillan, of 
Decatur; George Cantrall, of Galesburg; 
E. EB. Mowrey, of Wetaug, and William 


The Shepherd. 





Conn, of Utica, Neb. 
STANDARD POLAND-CHINA RECORD 
ABSOCIATION. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The four- 


teenth annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Poland-China Record Association 


will be held in Maryville, Mo., on Wed- 
nevday, February 7, 1900, commencing 
promptly at 10 o’clock a. m. This will be 


an important meeting of the association, 
and all stockholders should be in attend- 
ance—be sure to come. Special hotel 
rates arranged as at former meetings. 
Volume XIV closes February 1, 1900. 

GEO, F. WOODWORTH, Secretary. 
Maryville, Mo. 


DUROC-JERSEY HOG BREEDERS. 


The National Duroc;Jersey Record As- 
scelation met in parlors of Clifton House, 
Chicago, Tuesday, Jan. 2, at 1 p. m., there 
being fourteen present. President Rus- 
sell, Secretary Evans and Messrs. Vogel, 
Benson, Ill.; Higgins, Willow, Ind.; Ba- 
ker, Bruce, Il.; Keil, LaDora, Io.; Lou- 
den, Clay Center, Neb.; Roush, Grand 
Island, Neb.; Douglas, Coleridge, Neb.; 
Hill, Eola, Ill.; Kraschel, Boody, Ii1.; 
Jones, South Bend, Ind.; Deal, Ellwood, 
Ill.; Banks, Burt, Io. 

The secretary’s report showed a bal- 
anee. of $984.7%5 in the treasury. A divi- 
dend of 3) per cent was declared. H. B. 
Louden, Clay Center, Neb., was elected 


president; Robert J. Evans, secretary- 
treasurer; Messrs. Vogel, Illinois; Russell, 
Missouri; Davis, Kansas; Jones, Indiana, 
and Kell, Iowa, were chosen directors. 


The next meeting will be held in Des 
Moines the first week in January, 191. 
Volume VI. will close May 1, 1900. 


SUGGESTIONS TO HOG F EEDERS. 


A recent change in public opinion on 
the question of swine and pork is shown 
in the market demanding a lighter and 


leaner animal than was formerly in 
vogue. The cry for lean meat is grow- 
ing louder, To my ears it sounds like a 


demand for better flavored and more 
wholesome pork, and it will no doubt re- 
sult very largely in increased consump- 
tion of this excellent—for pork is really 
good meat when not too fat, says a writ- 
er in an exchange. 

In considering different feeding stuffs 
for pigs the item of cost must ever come 
uppermost, and I cannot assume to lay 
down any hard and fast lines. The feed- 
ing of whole grain, for instance, appears 
to me to be a very wasteful one. 

The dairy wastes are excellent hog 
foods. Skim milk heads the list, but is 
often wasted. Buttermilk is of about 
the same value as skim milk. Whey is of 
less value, though fattening. The wheat 
waste products, especially the middlings 
and shorts, are deservedly held in high 
esteem, as they are especially rich in mus- 
cle making elements, Linseed or flaxseed 
meal, including both old and new process, 
is very high in muscle forming elements. 
The cake when ground and fed to stock 
makes excellent food, It is somewhat 
laxative in its effect. Cottonseed meal, 
on the other hand, though big in its pro- 
tein (tissue forming elements) is consti- 
pating in effect. 

Corn, in its various forms, including 
fodder and ensilage, is perhaps the most 
prominent of American hog feeds. It is a 
grand thing in every form, a priceless 
boon to the agricultural public, but alone 
it is not a perfect food for swine or other 
stock. It is highly carbonaceous; that 
is, it is rich in sugar and starch, and is 
limited in its ability to produce lean meat, 
bone or milk. Its function is fattening 
and heating. When balanced with nitro- 
genous foods, and supplemented by any 
sufficiently bulky provender, it makes 
perfect food for live stock. It will al- 
ways have a prominent position in Ameri- 
can feeding. 

No better practice has yet been sug- 
gested than a hog diet consisting first of 
milk, then of grass and middlings, and 
finally of corn. I do not mean that these 
things should be the sole diet of the rap- 
idly growing animal, but that they may 
well serve as a model of operations. Milk 
is well suited to building up a frame work, 
A little grain, like oats, will do no harm. 
Grass is an excellent growing food, and 
hogs will do well on it, especially if given 
a little middlings and milk, either once 
or twice a day. Finally the corn will add 
fat very rapidly when the pigs are to te 
made ready for market. 

It is never a mistake to provide large 
hog pastures, or else to plant crops like 
rye, clover, sweet corn, turnips, etc., 
that can be cut for food, The farmer can 
best determine whether to carry the prov- 
ender to the pigs or the pigs to the prov- 
ender. 

Vegetables and roots are especially use- 
ful for their effect upon the digestive sys- 
tem. They are an agreeable change in 
addition to the regular food of the hog, 
and also serve to keep the bowels in good 
order. They have what is termed a cool- 
ing effect upon the blood, which is equiva- 
lent to saying that they favor a good ac- 
tion of the liver. Be careful to avoid the 
excessive use of any one thing. 

Opinions differ in regard to the value 


of silage for hogs. There is a vast dif- 
ference in silage itself. When the corn 
has ears nearly ripe the silage makes 
pretty good hog feed, if fed moderately— 
say one pound per day to start with, and 
three or four pounds per day as a maxi- 
mum amount. Some feeders have pushed 
the amount considerably higher. 
Turning hogs upon growing crops, a 
system known as “hogging down” the 
crops, is wasteful in one sense; but if it 
saves labor, and if the crops so treated 
are speedily turned under by the plow it 
may at times be quite justifiable. Clover 
should be cut fine and steamed and meal 
mixed with it, for pigs to eat it best. 
Soaking in water and mixing in meal do 
very well. It may be sprinkled with wa- 
ter and meal dusted over it and they will 
relish it. Hogs will eat clover hay when 
cut in full blossom and. well cured. 
Much has been said and written about 
feeding swill sweet or slightly soured— 
many good feeders are ocating that 
swill should be mixed and allowed to 
stand for about twelve hours before feed- 
ing. I have studied the feeding problem 
as I never studied any other thing, and if 
there is any good reason founded on facts, 
either from a scientific or common sense 
standpoint, and goes to ve that swill 
is rendered more P cigesti le or more nu- 
tritious by being allowed to ferment, I 
confess I have failed to find it. I give 
it as my belief, founded on actual expe- 
rience, that swill is not only not rendered 
more nutritious by fermentation but 
thereby actually made less digestible and 
less nutritious, It jy that many 


SILAGE FOR FATTENING SHEEP. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: The silo has 
become a fixed institution in American 
agriculture. Especialiy in the corn belt 
has the preservation of green fodders in 
the form of silage, been eminently suc- 
cessful. There is now no question in the 
minds of those who have used silage in 
feeding farm animals that it is an eco- 
nomical, safe and perfectly healthy food 
for animals. The dairy farmer was the 
first to discover the advantages of thus 
preserving the corn crop. He soon learned 
that by this method he could increase the 
number of animals kept on a given area 
and at the same time supply them with 
a food more palatable and more efficient, 
all things considered, than the average 
corn fodder and corn preserved in the 
old way. 
The use of silage for horses, beef cattle 
and sheep has not increased so rapidly as 
has been the case with dairy animals. 
Very few farmers build silos to be used 
exclusively for feeding sheep, yet there 
is no good reason why they should not 
be largely used for the exclusive feed- 
ing of sheep. One reason why some who 
have tried feeding silage to sheep have 
not succeeded is because they have based 
their conclusions on too short a trial. 
Sheep are perhaps the most fastidious of 
all our domestic animals and they are 
slow to accustom themselves to food of a 
suspicious odor or even any food marked- 
ly different from their habitual ration. 
Many animals, even dairy cows, do not at 
first eat silage readily. Experience has 
demonstrated that when once accus- 
tomed to silage sheep will thrive and re- 
main in as good condition as will any 
other class of animals. 
We have fed silage to breeding ewes 
in winter for several years and we have 
yet to observe a case of ill condition, dis- 
ease or death resulting from such feed- 
ing. We believe, moreover, that silage is 
especially valuable in promoting and 
maintaining a full flow of milk for the 
young lambs. 
For fattening sheep we have been able 
to produce gains very cheaply and with- 
out the use of a heavy grain ration. At 
the Michigan Agricultural Experiment 
Station (Bulletin 84) we fed eight lambs 
84 days. The food given consisted of 224 
pounds bran, 48 pounds oats, 586 pounds 
hay and 3,014 pounds silage. The total 
gain was 240 pounds or 24% pounds for each 
lamb in one week. The results of this 
feeding were entirely satisfactory in ev- 
ery way. 
It is undoubtedly true that much de- 
pends on the condition of the silage, but 
there is now no excuse for producing an 
inferior and unpalatable silage. Our 
knowledge on the subject of building silos 
and preserving corn as silage is sufficient- 
ly far advanced to make us reasonably 
certain to produce a uniform material of 
good quality. 
FREDERICK B,. MUMFORD. 
Missouri Agricultural College, Columbia, 
Mo. 


SHEEP HUSBANDRY IN TENNESSEE. 





It is a singular fact that, though Ten- 
nessee is probably better adapted for 
sheep husbandry than any other State 
in the Union, by reason of its medium 
climate and generous pastures, yet, says 
J. B. Killebrew, this great industry has 
been repressed by the great number of 
curs that now prowl and howl and growl 
and destroy flocks in every part of the 
State. The census in 189 reported 174,412 
farms, the average size of which was 116 
acres. Now each one of these farms could 
carry 20 sheep with the greatest ease and 
without taxing the capabilities of the 
farm. This would give for the entire 
State an aggregate of 3,488,240 head. The 
number of sheep as reported in the same 
census was 540,966 head. The amount of 
wool was 1,397,666 pounds. This shows a 
yleld of 2.6 pounds per head. With the 
same yield of wool per head for each far- 
mer carrying 28 sheep there would be 9,- 
069,412 pounds produced in Tennessee, in 
place of 1,397,666. This would give an in- 
crease of 7,671,746 pounds of wool in ex- 
cess of what was reported in the eleventh 
census, 

On the supposition that three-fourths of 
the 20 head of sheep that each farm could 
conveniently carry would be ewes, and 
that 80 per cent of lambs would be their 
annual produce, there would be 12 lambs 
for every 20 sheep carried. This would 
give 2,092,444 lambs annually. Suppose 
one-fourth of these were kept to increase 
the flock. This in round numbers would 
leave 1,500,000 to be sold annually. The 
early lambs of Tennessee can be shipped 
to Chicago and the eastern markets dur- 
ing the first weeks in May and they usual- 
ly bring $% for all weighing 8 pounds. 
The present year they brought about $6 
per head. From the lambs alone the 
farmers of the State ought to receive 
every spring $7,500,000. Taking the present 
quotations of wool, unwashed at 18 cen‘s, 
the wool production would bring $1,524,404. 
This should be realized from sheep hus- 
bandry in Tennessee every year. A 
farmer having 20 sheep could afford to 
give them much attention, but they could 
be corralled every night in a small barb- 
ed-wire enclosure as a preventive against 
the ravages of dogs and turned out to 
graze during the day. 

But the best resources for sheep hus- 
bandry in Tennessee would be found in 
connection with the raising of wheat. 
Twenty acres of wheat sown the last 
of September or the first of October, 
should the weather prove favorable, will, 
on good ground, furnish grazing enough 
during the winter months to carry 4 
sheep and to raise twelve lambs, withovt 
any other care except during the period 
of the heavy freezes and deep snows, 
when the flock must be fed on some nour- 
ishing forage or grains. The adaptability 
of the soil in all parts of Tennessee to the 
growth of cow peas makes it easy to pro- 
vide nutritious forage for sheep during 
the winter months at a small cost. Bight 
acres sown on good land will furnish 
provender enough to carry 2 shecp 
through the winter even without the 
wheat field. Peas planted with 2 acres uf 
corn at the last plowing will grow forage 
enough to keep a large flock of sheep 
throughout the winter. The highland pas- 
tures that abound in every part of the 





eeders have 
well, who ted sour swill, bat this by no 
means proves that they would not have 
suc better had fed swill with- 
out souring. Then by all means let swill 
be fed sweet. Let the swill tub or milk 
vat be pe ens clean he at oe 
. ngs. 
good a. is 'to — two. While one is 
in use let the other be cleaned and stoo4 
in the sun, It is possible to have the bar- 
rel so foul as to be a tive menace to 
the health of the pigs. ' 
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Woodbury 


&. JANUARY 


. We also sell three show boars 
and Missouri’s Black Chief. 


Sale Follows 12 


9, 10:30 and 12 o’clock. 


Auctioneers 


Woodbury 
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Spring Is the Time for Little Pigs. 
Just Now Is the Time to Look for a Bred Sow. 


Brood Sow Sale, 


6 Sows by Chief Perfection 2d, and as great a variety of 
Business Blood 


Sired by Ideal Sunshine, Chief Tecumseh 2d, Gold Chief, Zenith 
Chief, Useful U.8. Jr., T. O.’s U. 8., 
Chief, Chief Prince Tecumseh, Chief Perfection, Black Chief’s Ri- 
val, etc. Bred to our great yearling 


King Perfection 50017. 


He is a full brother to the noted sweepstakes boar CHIEF PER- 
FECTION 2D, one-half interest in whom lately sold for $1,000. 
Other sows are bred to our grand prize winner 


Gold Chief 39191, 


Who won first in aged class at Illinois State Fair in 1898. 


Sale, as usual in sale shed on the farm, one mile from city limits. 
Free entertainment at Plaza Hotel. 


~--—_Send for Catalog —@ 


H.O. CORRELL, 
D. P. MCCRACKEN. 


Sa 


Hill Sale! 


30, I900.__m 


as will be sold this winter. 


W. B. Tecumseh, Union 


by Chief Perfection, Zenith Chief 


O’Clock Lunch, 


Free conveyance leaves at 


Hill Farm, 


ae oR Illinois. 
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P. 8.—We sell two sows bred to Chief Perfection 2d. 
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Write me for Catalog and prices. 


Poland-Chinas of Most Popular Strains 

>>PALSBOEKEH 

Percheron Horses, Shorthorn Cattle, Shropshire Sheep, 
and Fancy Poultry. 

Stock for sale at all times at vey reasonable 


rices. Ican suit you. 


R. D. BURNHAM, CHAMPAIGN, ILL 





100 bss? to spare at reasonable F ony 
sows, either open or bred. 


BARGAINS IN BERKSHIRES AT SUNNYSIDE! 


10 boars ready for service. 
e@ can suit you ¢ ‘Sanna and Bey A 


A nice lot of yearling 
Write us at once. 
[AHON, Lamine, Mo. 





; yan sep wand 
Site ed ny he each. 





eae IN POLAND, SUMS! 3 Bile? Feoumvek 2 


—— for $30; ~ 4 fancy fall Vomupeese | A gl — occas 
reasonable figures, a 
Write me for what you want, I gan piss inageyou 


its by Oombination Ohief (he by 
2d, out ofa hter of the a 
its, out of lio Black U. 8. 


Dt. Digs, 


bee 'y tie Illinois, 








BURGESS BRO., 


Prices reasonable. 


BEMENT, ILLINOIS, 


Will sell a few choice sows bred to 


C.’s U. 8. and some pigs of different ages sired by T. 0.’3 U.S. 
Write us for what you want 





POLAND-CHINAS 





at very reasonable prices and of the best 
breeding. Registered stock.Write for prices 


J. H. WAGENECK,{Enfield, Illinois 








Heads herd, assisted 
will be taken to breed to 


MISSOURI'S BLACK CHIEF 193995 


by A's 1 Diet ey ors Model Boy 18545. A limited number of 


roved 
A few — sows and gilts for sale to 


sows 
either of the above boars; sise shames and fall cies either se 
Ee. 


Ee. AXLINE, Oek Grove, Mo. 





FINE BERKSHIRES 


Of the best families at farmers’ prices. Write for what 
you want, or ex: is better, come and inspect the stock. 
gk, Prairie du Rocher, Illinois. 








POLAND-CHINA 


matured sows 


HEDG 


and 
sae it you tnd dandt the price 


oy A er erecting evs. & A nice 


IES & SON, Pana, 


BOARS, ferrcerion sa 43600, ‘Ome Price Re: 


hief Geiss and out 
lot to . 


want and we oan 


IIlinois, 





W. L. ADDY, Prop. Mrs. W. 


them. a choice gi 


Its at reasonable pri 
write me sae 


L. ADDY, Mammoth Bronze Turkeys. 


IOWA BANNER HERD DUROC-JERSEY. HOGS, 


Betablished 1890, I can supply customers with eesk + Lanes 9g ages, either sex, that will pines 


ib Bronse Tar Telep! 
uKDoY. Pe Parnell (eity), N by igpbone or 





cho 
Price $8 per dos., or 2 dos, 


been discovered 

for ee has proved mass 
bat a large revenue over and shove goat of medicine as 8 tat producer. Eitd sigs “We ea 
and after pigs are farrowed. will Ra se 7. wes We 


THE GERMAN HOG CHOLERA MEDICINE. 


that absolutely cures and prevents 
satisfactory to 


and 
GERMAN MEDICINE OO.. Bloomington, Ii” 





Test yA mate in 
veternarians and 
tiser it Ses » 
genuine 


Snoddy 
sick hog on the. label. 





Death 
Hog Vem Specific, eve 


MoeKenzie, Tenn., McPherso: 


SNODDY’S HOG CHOLERA SPECIFIC 


Cures 06 to 97 per gent of Choke a 
io shows 


infected herds, pre 
sebt sured Boleumanaas 8P focal 
reventive tonic and 


i 


. Asap 
worms. Beware of imitations and 
®& pieture of the 


ICL 
reson, Kan. tr bprinaheld, 1m. 


ODDY 





State from the bald spots in the Unaka 
Mountains tothefertilelandsinthe Missis- 
sippi bottoms supply an immense amount 
of grazing throughout the summer, and, 
if properly utilized, will carry more sheep, 
acre for acre, than the best native pas- 
tures of Nebraska and New Mexico, for, 
in addition to the forage which these 
highland pastures offer, there is an 
abundance of shade and water and sheep 
will not suffer for want of them. 

Tennessee gained the prize in London 
at the World's Fair in 1851 for the finest 
fleece produced in the world. This reputa- 
tion for high grade wool should not be 
thrown away by the farmers of the State. 
The early lambs of Tennessee have also 


won as enviable position among the 
butchers of the North, 
Now, a word about dogs: A few of 


them are very valuable; a few of them 
may be regarded as faithful friends in 
preserving the interests of the far..sr, 
but take the great mass of dogs in the 
State and they are unmitigated nuisances. 
In the great sheep growing regions of 
England and Scotland dogs are never per- 
mitted to leave the enclosures of their 
owners without a muzzle. If our legis- 
lators could rise to the height of their 
duty they would enact a law compelling 
the owner of every dog to muzzle him. In 
this way the people of the State could 
enjoy the luxury of having dogs without 
destroying one of the most profitable 
branches of stock-breeding. 
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as area tae pceigee with qonsecs Gonscoutive 
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rr ies eat black scours by 


Do not 
cocked 








LAMBS. 
. 
boxes, yt 


SER ees 


The amount of mohair which really de- 
serves that name raised in this country 
does hardly exceed 500,000 pounds, says 
G. A. Hoele. The annual demand of our 
manufacturers is at present 1,500,000 
pounds, and is steadily increasing. The 
Cape and Turkey produce at present 
about 10,000,000 pounds each. The Angora 
Goat husbandry at the Cape will receive a 
severe blow through the Anglo-Boer War, 
and Turkey will soon profit by this and 


Michiess. 
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Petecs Ge es om Cha 
The following 
in futures and cash 


eto oo 


COTTON. 


There was a disposition shown to sell off 


at «ull the leading future markets, and 
spots declining, the first-named followed 
suit and at both Liverpool and New York 
there were losses, though not very serious 
ones. Some good buying was reported 
early at the last-named market and prices 
moved up some, but when this buying 
support was withdrawn prices let down 
and the close of the day was lower. The 
local market presented no new features, 
but was reported steady at unchanged 


WTeeal market quotations: 
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Good ordinary . 

Low middling 

Middling ........ 7 7-16 
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$8 suckling” colts at 
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practically sound and classified. 


FOR GOVERNOR OF MAINE. 


Hon. John F. Hill, il, Well Known in 8t. 
Louis, Highly Indorsed. 





The news from Maine regarding the 
prominence of Hon. John F. Hill as the 
probable choice of the Republicans as 
their nominee for Governor is received 
with interest by many St. Louisans, who 
are pleased to be included among Dr. 
Hill’s warmest friends. The indications 
point to the unanimous selection of Dr. 
Hill as the Republican candidate, accord- 
ing to report. He is a son-in-law of Nor- 
man J. Colman, ex-Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and a cousin of George EB. Leigh- 
ton, of this city. The Kennebec (Me.) 
“Journal,” in the course of a column edi- 
torial, says some highly complimentary 
things of Dr. Hill which are pleasing to 
his St. Louis friends and relatives, who 
indorse them heartily. There is no oppo- 


en | sition to the nomination of Dr. Hill, the 


leaders of the Republican party in all sec- 
tions of the state conceding his pre-emi- 
nent fitness for the position. 
“Not in many years,” says the “Jour- 
nal,” “has there been a gentleman men- 
tioned in connection with this high office 
who had, so far in advance of the con- 
vention, ‘such a large proportion of the 
Republicans of Maine committed to his 
candidacy. This support has come unso- 
licited, not alone from the recognized 
leaders of the party all over the state, but 
from hundreds of the best workers of the 
rank and file as well. The reason for this 
is obvious. Dr. Hill has been, all his life, 
in close and sympathetic touch with the 
lain le.” 
One tourer” says further that Dr. 
Hill has made a fine record in the service 
as 
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de continued as it opened, but closed easy 
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Bulk of sales represent mixed En. in first 
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FRUIT HILL FARM FOR SALE. 


In advertising this valuable farm for 
sale we have given as full and complete 
description of same as possible, to save 
prospective buyers the trouble and ex- 
pense of looking at this property, unless 
they believe it will suit them, and be to 
their interest to purchase same. It will 
also save them and us the trouble of 
writing letters, as we have no time to 
spend in writing hundreds of letters all 
over the country. We have endeavored 
in our humble way through this medium 
to answer all questions that might be 
asked, and to make everything so plain 
that even a child can understand it. 

We have tried to state only the plain 
facts regarding this choice farm, and if 
we have erred in any particular it is 
an error of the head and not of the heart. 

The farm contains 273 acres, about one- 
half cleared and in a high state of cultiva- 
tion, and the remainder is choice timber 
land, not rocky, but easy to be cleared, 
and as good land as can be found. Dis- 
interested men who know just what they 
are talking about, do not hesitate to say 
that this is not only the best farm in the 
county, but the best in all the tier of 
counties extending from the Mississippi 
river on the east to the Kansas line, about 
200 miles distant on the west. 

THE LOCATION. 

This farm is located in Reynolds coun- 
ty, Mo., about 1% miles from Cottonville 
Station, on the Missouri Southern Rail- 
road, which taps the Iron Mountain Rail- 
road at Leeper. The former road is now 
being extended westward, and is destined 
from all we can learn from their general 
manager to become a wide gauge road in 
the very near future and tap the great 
Santa Fe system, thus guaranteeing a 
lower freight rate than ever known before 
in the history of that country, on account 
of competing lines. 

The soil is free from rock, is not too 
stiff, but loamy, and exceedingly easy to 
cultivate. It is well adapted for corn, 
wheat, rye, timothy, clover, and other 
hay crops. Tobacco also grows luxuri- 
antly. At present a large portion of tlie 
farm is seeded down in clover and timo- 
thy, and the meadow is looking well. 
There is also some Fultz wheat sown and 
it is looking all right with ample ground 
left for a crop of corn, potatoes, etc., next 
season. The crop of wheat grown in 
1899 is still stored on the farm, also the 
crop of corn, hay, ete. 

SCHOOL AND CHURCHES. 

The public school is about one mile from 
the upper end of the farm. It is a large 
painted frame building, two-story, with a 
large hall above. The teacher is thorough- 
ly qualified for the work, thus guarantee- 
ing the children a fair show for a common 
school education. 

The nearest place of public worship is 
“Rowland Hill’ Church, where they have 
regular preaching, and the members are 
very earnest people. They had a big re- 
vival service recently, and quite a number 
were converted and joined the church. 

The people, as a rule, are not as high- 
ly educated as they are in the eastern and 
northern country, where they have been 
blessed with better school advantages, but 
there are educated and refined people 
among them, and a better hearted people 
can’t be found on God’s green earth. The 
trouble with them is, they are entirely 
too good and too generous for their own 
good. If needs be, they would divide their 
last loaf of bread with a perfect stranger, 
and they are very friendly and law abid- 
ing in every way. I do like good neigh- 
bors. 

Reynolds county has not a licensed sa- 
loon within its confines. It is free from 
debt, and its people enjoy a low tax rate 
on their property. It is situated in the 
famous health resort between Black and 
Current rivers, and this farm is far 
enough removed from these two rivers to 
be entirely free from malaria, and as 
healthy as the mountains of Virginia. 

The owner wants it thoroughly under- 
stood that this farm is for sale, and not 
for trade, and earnestly requests that 
no proposition will be made to exchange 
other property for this, as it will not be 
entertained for a moment. 

You are requested to go and carefully 
examine this farm, and you will be more 
than pleased with it, for it can’t be beat, 
and all money expended in this way by 
the purchaser will be counted as just so 
much paid on the farm. 

THE GREAT STOCK RANGE. 

This farm is situated in one of the best 
stock ranges in the United States. One 
of our neighbors has made about $30,- 
000, mostly in stock, within the past ten 
years. The stock range is free. It covers 
many thousands of acres of land owned 
by capitalists, who never did, and never 
will object to stock ranging at large on 
the very land that they pay taxes on. 
It is well adapted to raising horses, mules, 
cattle, hogs and sheep. The wild grasses 
and wild peas are exceedingly fattening 
for stock, and suffice for about nine 
months out of twelve—thus it requires but 
little feed for stock. This farm is well 
watered by a small lake of water near 
by that was never known to go dry. It 
is in the great Horseshoe Curve, a spur 
of the Ozark Mountains, thus making it 
exceedingly desirable, as it protects stock 
very much from the winter’s storms and 
cold. However, the winters here are 
usually mild and delightful. 

FRUIT VINEYARD AND POULTRY. 
There are not many fruit trees on this 
farm, but it can’t be surpassed for fruit, 
such as apples, peaches, pears, plums, 
cherries, grapes, etc. It is not far from 
the celebrated “Oldham fruit farm,” the 
apples from which took the first premium 
at the World’s Fair at Chicago. This can 
truly be called the land of the Big Red 
Apples, and big money has been made by 
raising peaches in this choice fruit belt, 
and we very especially r d this 
farm for fruit growing and poultry rais- 
ing, as poultry does remarkably well here. 
HOME MARKET. 

Here you have a good home market for 
everything, from the fact that the Clark- 
son Saw Mill Company employ something 
less than one thousand hands, who raise 
but little, and, of course, are big consum- 








of his state, serving for two 
a Representative, where he was one of 
the leading and most influential aor, 
and two terms in the Senate, where he 
was again a leader. For the past year he 
has been a member of Gov. Powers’ 
ecutive council, where, as chairman of 
the important committee of accounts, his 
marked business ability and knowl 

of affairs enabled him to aerys the state 
with conspicuous success. 1 is 
spoken of as a clean man in all “the rela- 
tions of life, °, with no ak: or blemish in his 
whole career; & possessed of the 
qualities that inspire > conhdence and win 
votes.—Globe-Democrat. 
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ers, and will buy all the fruits, vegetables, 
watermelons, butter, eggs, etc., that you 
have for sale, or their country store will 
take such things, and give you merchan- 
dise in exchange if you so desire. This 
company is @ big concern, one of the big- 
gest in all the land, and they have spent 
something like eight hundred and fifty 
thousand ($850,000) dollars recently to es- 
tablish their great plant with electric 
lights and all modern improvements, etc., 
and they will give employment to farmer 
boys, and are glad to get their services. 
This is an inducement that other localities 
don’t offer, and it is well worth consider- 
ing. The writer appreciates it, as he was 
born and raised on a farm, and never ob- 
jected to earning a little extra money. 


THE IMPROVEMENTS. 

This farm has two sets of improve- 
ments. One igs the old homestead of 
Grandfather Huett (as he was commonly 
called). A G@welling house with three 
rooms down stairs:and two up stairs, 
some outbuildings, choice well of water, 
large new cistern with filter and pump, 
good orchard, choice fruit, good garden, 
etc., and nicely situated near the county 
road. 

The other improvement is on a beauti- 
ful spot about one-half mile distant, and 
on the same road. It has a new six- 
room modern dwelling house, three rooms 
and hall down stairs, three rooms and hall 
up stairs, pantry, closets, etc. Front and 
back porch. The architect’s name is J. 
R. Shedron, formerly from Pennsylvania, 
but now of Flora, Ill. He has built some 
desirable dwelling houses in St. Louis, and 
stands high as a builder. The carpenter 
work on the buildings was done by him, 
assisted by Lawrence Chilcote, of St. 
foundation, brick chimneys, etc., were 
built by Amos Hunter. The lathing and 
plastering by Mr. Anderson of St. Louis 
and the painting was done by St. Louis 
parties, also, Thus making this a very 
comfortable and desirable home, and it is 
given up to be by far the best farm dwell- 
ing house fn the county. In addition it 
has a new store house, built near the 
dwelling at the same time and by the 
same parties. It has two rooms down 
stairs and one up stairs; fronts on the 
county road leading from Piedmont to 
VanBuren. This building can be used to 
keep a small country store and post office, 
or for other purposes if desired. There ‘s 
a small orchard at this place, new cistern, 
filter and pump, good fence around the 
house, also around the garden, good stock 
pond at barn, corn crib, new milk cellar, 
etc. 

This farm is so shaped as to be divided, 
if desired, into two nice farms, thus giv- 
ing each one a plenty of timber and 
cleared land, and a set of improvements 
on each place, In this particular this spe- 
cial farm can’t be surpassed anywhere, 
as it is especially suited for two families, 
and can be divided to good advantage. 

HUNTING AND FISHING. 

The former owner, Mr. Huett, has killed 
as high as 11 deer in one day on or near 
the farm. He was, however, a famous 
hunter and a crack shot with his rifle. 
Wild turkey, quail, rabbits, squirrel and 
small game are plentiful. Gentlemen 
travel for hundreds of miles to enjoy 
hunting on these famous hunting grounds, 
and Reynolds county can justly be called 
the sportsman’s paradise. Fishermen also 
come from a distance to fish in Black and 
Current rivers, the latter probably can- 
not be surpassed for game fish in the 
United States—the bass being a prime 
favorite. 

Gentlemen from foreign lands have de- 
clared that Current river, with its wa- 
ters as clear as crystal and scenery un- 
surpassed, cannot be equaled in this or 
any other country for boating by parties 
of friends floating for many miles in small 
boats down this beautiful stream and at a 
small expense. The gentlemen hunting 
and fishing as they go, and the ladies 
preparing a perfect feast of the fresh 
fish and game. And for bathing this clear 
stream of water can’t be beat, and to 
this the party can add good books, music 
and swinging hammocks in beautiful 
groves of grand old Missouri’s oak and 
hickory forest, thus gratifying the heart 
of man and woman who are out for health 
and pleasure combined. 

THE TENANTS. 

The farm has two tenants, Mr. Meyer 
and family (good people) occupy the old 
Huett homestead, and Mr. Sheets and 
family (also good people) occupy the new 
residence. The large field being divided 
nicely by a cross fence. The tenants 
cultivate the farm this year, and give 
part of the crops as rent. The purchaser 
of this farm would get one-half of the 
present growing wheat crop, delivered in 
barn or at railroad station, one-half of 
the hay crop after the same has been 
saved and stacked, one-third of the corn 
crop, husked and delivered in the crib, 
one-half of the growing oat crop. 

THE TERMS. 

The terms on which this farm will be 
sold are as follows: Price, five thousand 
five hundred ($5,500) dollars; one-third 
cash, and balance payable in one, two, 
three, four, five, six, seven and eight 
years, as follows: Promissory notes to be 
given for five hundred (500) dollars each 
for seven successive years, and one note 
for one hundred and sixty-six (166) dollars 
and sixty-seven (67) cents payable the 
eighth year, thus making in all the 
amount of the purchase price. Notes to 
bear the legal rate of interest from date 
they are given to maturity, and to be 
paid annually or semi-annually, as the 
purchaser desires. 

GD cccccccccccccccsctl 
Note due one year from date. ewocece 
Note due two years from date...... 
Note due three years from date.... 
Note due four years from date..... 


Note due five years from date..... 
Note due six years from date...... 
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Note due seven years from date... 500.00 
Note due eight years from date.... 166.67 
Total purchase price..............+ $5,500.08 


The notes to be seeured by a trust deed 
on the farm, and the present owner is to 
pay for drawing up all the papers, also 
pay for having them acknowledged and 
recorded. If purchaser prefers to pay 
all cash, then a liberal discount will be 
given. 

The new dwelling is insured for one 
thousand five hundred (1,500) dollars in the 
American Central Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, and the premium on same has been 
fully paid up for three years in advance. 
The purchaser can have the policy trans- 
ferred to him. No insurance was ever 
asked for or taken out on the dwellings at 
the old homestead. The taxes on farm 
are fully paid up to date. 

I would suggest two ways of making 
money on this farm, outside of the regu- 
lar routine of farming, viz.: 

lst. To take the sons of wealthy city 
men and teach them the art of farming, 
for which they will pay you well, besides 
paying you a big board bill every week. 
I can put the purchaser of this farm in 
the way to secure as many as he wants, 
say from fifteen to twenty years of age. 

24. To take summer boarders from the 
city. Cone to the healthfulness of 
Fruit Hill Farm, rich people would pay 
you almost any amount of money for 
country board. Can also tell you how to 
get these wealthy people as boarders. 

The railroad fare from 8t. Louis to 
Leeper, Mo., is $4.08, or $7.35 for the round 
trip, via the Iron Mountain and South- 
ern Railroad, and from Leeper to our sta- 
tion (Cottonville) 50 cents, via the Mis- 
sour! Southern Railroad. 

The big spring near Current river is one 
of the attractions to this country. It is 
a perfect wonder, as one beholds the aun 
water boiling up with irresistible force 
from the rocks below, and in a great 
volume sufficient to float a steamboat. It 
is simply wonderful. 

Am sorry to say that some people, es- 
pecially in our large cities, take up an 
idea that the farm is not a ‘good place to 
raise up their children, wheu in reality tt 
is decidedly the best place in all the 
world. 

Washington, Lincoln and Garfield came 
from the fields. A long list of America’s 
most distinguished sons, both warriors 
and statesmen, were born and raised on 
the farm. It was there they found time 
to read the Constitution of the United 
States and to study political economy. It 
was there they could behold the beauties 
of nature, and, best of all, honor and love 
nature, God, their creator. 

In conclusion, let me say that I have 
traveled through many States of this 
Union and, taking everything into con- 
sideration, do not know of a more desir- 
able farm for sale anywhere. This is the 
opportunity of a life time, as the owner 
is a business man, can't give up his bust- 
ness, and has determined to sell this val- 
uable estate at all hazards. And the man 
or woman who is fortunate enough to own 
“The Fruit Hill Farm” is not only to be 
congratulated on his good luck, but will 
be truly and indeed fortunate to be the 
proud owner of such a money making 
farm (one that will soon pay for itself), 
and at the same time have an ideal coun- 
try home. Title perfect and no incum- 
brance. Address J. H. Clarkson, Webster 
Groves, St. Louis County, Mo. 
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